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Introductlonj 

Tfie Changing Social 
Environment 

* t 

I 

MAVNARD C. REYNOLDS 



The nation s schools are undergoing rapid and pervasive changes in 
the provision of services for handicapped students. The greatest 
changes are occurdng in the student composition of regularxlasses, in 
the social climate of classes, and in th"^ reconceptualization of 
clasiisrooni teaclfers* responsibilities, The purpose of this book is to 
place these changes in perspective and to provide teachers with the 
practical information they need to^ facilitate their nqw roles. 

Generally speaking, the educational placement ef handicapped 
childrett has beei) determined historically by society s attitudes toward 
fhese children and its conception of thi) purpose of sfchooling. Over the 
past half ceni^ury, the gro^^iiig recognition ui tho United States of the 
rights of diverse political, economic, ethnic, and social groups was ex- 
tended, "almost inevitably, tn 'the educational rights, of -children in 
general and of hcrndi^jaaped children in particular. At the sanje time, 
the cpurts reconceptualiE.ed the purpose of schooling as the enhance^ 
ment/of the .individual s life. /Th us, the isolation of handicapped 
children on tj^e fringes of society was ended. . > 
* Many students with special needs who, in the past, wero enrolled in 
special d^ses or schools are being returned to regular classrooms 
where they receiv^ instruction from classf oom teachers and support 
tive services frqm special educators^d other spttdialists. In addition, 
'the rate of referring exj:eptional pupils out of regular classrooms^ 
especially in the prin^ary grades, has been lowered substanfi^lly m 
many school districts— an indication that the restructuring of schools 
is progressing upward through the grades. One of^the results of these 
changes is greater diversity in the -iiharacteristics of students in 
neigKborhoad scboolsi and regular classrooms. ' 



The changes taking placain the schools stem, for the most part, from 
the application of the principle of the 'ieast restrictive environment." 
The iatent hi this principle'is to maintain children in natural settings 
(i.e., familial home, known neighborhood, and regular classroom); or 
in settings as close tojiatural as is optimal for the children, vyhere the 
greatest opportunities for educational and social .development are pre- 
sent, Thus, when a pupil is discovered to need specialized instruction 
or supportive services, the first and preferred response is the delivery 
of the help in the. natural environment so that -the child's life is dis- 
*rupted as little as possible. Only in unusual circumstances is a child 
removed from the regular classroom, the school attended by his or her 
' siblings and neighborhooflf" peers, the neighborhood itself, or the 
family. Any educational plStcemefit other than the natural one is^^de 
only if it offers the child greater advantages and opportunities for pex- 
sonal development. The principle has bee.n stated and restated by the 
cdurts and is made explicit in Public Law 94-142. The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 

A consequence of the application of the least restrictive environ- 
ment principle has been greater complexity in the schools' social en- 
vironment. The effects of this cotnplexity impinge upon, regular 
classroom. teachers, s-pecial educators, and students — both handicap- 
ped and nonhandicapped. In. the past, teachers tended to expert and to 
create homogeneous groups of pupils for instruction. They were not 
prepared to manage curricula or instruction in classrooms with highly 
heterogenous populations. For>many of them, consequently, the in- 
crease of pupil diversity wa^ both difffcuh and disturbing. 

The homogeneous classroom extended the concept of an instriactor 
at one end of a log and a student at the other end. Children were seated 
\n orderly rows and columns facing the teacher at the ft'ont of the room 
bnd were disciplined to work in silence and to ignore the classmates 
arpund them. The failure to bbaerve silence usually was classified as 
''disturbant:e" aftd sometimes as "cheating." Not all classrooms are so 
grim, of course, but many are so structured that they provide ef stilted 
and unnatural environment. The teachers and pupils accustomed tjx 
suqh a restrlcted'social climate are ill prepared for the inclusion of 
b^dicapoed pupils- With diverse needs and behaviors. Obviously, the 
^\ and healthy realization of programs. founded on the least restric- 
tivsienvironment principle depends as much upon the receptivity and 
contributioas df students as upon the skills and accommodative 
capacities of teachers. ^ 

# The. trend toward more inclusive social arrangements is not unique 
to the schools. A similar trend is evident in all institutipns of the com- 
munity, beginning with families. Increasingly, th6y are keeping their 
handicapped members in the home^rather than sending them off to 
residential schools or institutions. Bvses, bowling alleys, churches, 
places of employment, and all other social settings are opening to hand- 
icapped persons as well. Under Section 504 of the; Federal Rehabilita- 
' tion Act (as amended), all agencies receiving federal fUnds are re- 



quired to redesign* those poUcies. procedures, and facilities that may 
"Ttave been responsible for preventing ^ the participation of the hand- 
icdpped. Although attention is. given mainly to the schools in this 
publication, the accommodation jpf-handicapped persons in **regular" 
environments challenges all of society; it is not a narrow problem just 
for educators. - . * # . , • 

THEINDIVIDUAI^DTHEGROU^ ^ ^ 

The current imperatives to serve handicapped persons place ai) ex^ 
traordinary emphasis upon the individual. For example, Public Law 94- * 
^142 require teachers and^ other educators to plan and write out in- 
' dividualized education progirams (lEFs) for each handicapped stu-^^ 
dent, and to negotiate each lEP with parents and/or the student himself^ 
or herself The lEP's must be based on individualized assessments 
and state goals and objectives to be achieved within a definite time 
frame, it is notable how far these procedures go in emphasizing ac- 
countability to indivi(^jds. . ^ 

This extraordinary erfiphasis upon the individual 'could easily, be 
seen as a kind of absorption in the self, an excess of egocentrism in our 
society. iThe strong tendency to claim individual rights and privileges 
sometimes seems to neglect.social values, the common good., or a true^ 
sense of comniunity. ( 
In fact, however, personal (individual) fulfiilment is possible only 
*^ when there is a decent level of concern with and fulfillment of social 
objectives as well Handicapped children Vill be served Well^as in- 
dividuals when a high sense of community is achieved in the ^ 
classrooms and schools of the nation. Teachers accommodate all 
' children as individuals to the extent that they are able to ^produce 
behaviors that are sociMly oriented as well as. egocentric. One hopes 
^at all students wiirOTi:iveU served §s individuals throughout their 
school years and that they will learn to share in th'6 responsibility to 
serve others. They n^ed to learn to take personal responsiWity not 
4)nly for themselves but also for the social environments in which they 
function. 

Teachers are in the position to influence the development of their 
studentia from highly egocentric toward more socially oriented^ 
behavior. The movement to accommodate handicapped students in 
regular classes makes such development an urgent matter of concern.* 
The purpose, of this book is to assist teachers in the task by quttiniog 
our knowledge base for the topic and some* of the practical procedures 
that may be helpful. To the extent that teachers are able to encourage 
students to achieve the sense q{ community, feelings of respoftsibility 
for the environment, and awareness of the rewards of group life, they 
will have .helped to solve one of the major and growing problems of 
our society: the excessive demands for individual rights as opposed to 
shared resporisifiility for the community. 
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which iH-o having'j^Mie&atpifljbven prb|[uind effects oa the- structure of 

# seh^ols. the rok^ /)f' tetfo| porwh and the n!hittons between 
' schools fl)^d farnUjKft^,t|[ing' to envisici^i what the schools of the future; 
may he like is/if iWOP^ting exqrcA^e. "imaging" the school of the 
future i^ a nec^i^ if wt/^»re to be ct^^ar about whf^.t it is we are trying 

to achievfi, i ^ • J ' ' ' . ' 

^«pm^(^at|l)/oa(^ contexVthgn this chapter (Reynolds & Birch*. 
'197aj'^ 1 tTie<^''to*|lesi'.j|Be .the sc|dyl of the future, in particular, the 
' school that^p"?crt&|^^ in actx)iJ{;V><h\the principles of Public Law 
94441 The hjrmat'pir'this di.scussion wj(|; IG rating scalers ip wt^ich the 
peaj^ cievelopraCD/tMipresents thciipago of th<; School as it ought to be 
i^kn-e theti^;,as li^U compli^mce w'.ithf the-spiritas well as the letter of the;' 
f iaW^T'he feCcMe forrfiat grew natu^^Uy out of the answ(!fto the question. 
' ' ./ "nmi%H\ we get there from hvscf' Thus, the scales are developmen-' ' 
/' ^ tfil i}i ,riatur{i in that they offer te;afeKers and other sf:hool personnel the; 
./ xnaanf.|^ftjrganizing thei£,efforl| for programmatic inyj|rovement and 

perajpal growth. ^ ; ; 
' Tl^L'f', of th*^ scales that «)r respond ^lo the topics covered in the 
■ forffw^g chapters; are reproduced here.* The fir.sJI. focuses on the 
!■( sofSialjmVironment of the school.Mt .spggestS that man^ schools today 
i/. are itl^vel 1. tlie lowest rating level, in which egocentri.sm is the main 
'Gh^a^iristic.' in contrast to level 5. the htghest* level, thivt str(!s'!ies 
.sJf^^evelopment. The achtcivermint.of the scx:ial t;nvironmeiff at levcil'S 
.i^qiiKJS new elements in' teacher competencies, particularly those that 
mv. kpectfied by johnson and Johnscm in Chapter 2. Many of the ideas 
Shi' practices discussed by Sprinfhall and Blum in Chapter 3 also are 
'highly relevant. .• * 

' rnhiire is no^ way to^successfully accoi^modate students with special 
. ^o^ds in regular school programs until teachers are abh; to provide 
f leafitership for and students JeaTn to.aioperate in creating an acc(iptmg. 
•h Helpful social environment in which individual differences are ex- 

,;;.'pf|pt(jd and. approciatod. . ^ 

■ Ij; . frhe second scale incl^udod here is " t'ontrol »f and Responsibility for 
' F.n viron mrnt mit emphasizes student participation in the gener^ 
\J'^ govcrnan4^3^^hool operations, The necessary experience is ac- 
" quired through graduated, levels of increasing influenc^mid control. 
\,>|ith attendant responsibilities, in policy rmiking and.4||Rnistratioi1. 

students learn to fake such controls and responsibmties. disrup- 
tion, vandalism, and inaftcintion. to schiMil task.s'x:an be; expectiiil to be 
reduced. ' > . 
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Social Environment Scale - ^ / 

, Is Students are expected to wajrk essentially alone as far as in- 
structional tasks are conc^rncd^StvKlenl-stuidcnl relatiynstiips 
; tend to be nupsharifig, even competitive.' The kjaciher rewards 
r indivrdual pcFformanKe and»seem^ nond«liberate about group ^ 
: processes^ * ' . ' ' 

, 2. St<idents\vcXrl<^aiftIy in isoUitioni, bbt occasronaily ^ti jsmall^^ ^• 
, ; groups. The' teacher praises arid supports friendly interactions/ 
bilt no syst^^iniatit: proVisitm fof education Itt group processes 
^ is proyidod.. Evaluation tends to be individually orienttid and 
'^o encourage competition. , ' . ^ ^ ^ » ' 

. 3.* students work: in Vmail groups frequently and mils^ share 
maJ^?rvaJs. All c^fcortls artf individual, ents are expected to 
' . leai'n to work with each other*, but gt^Is«a<re nonspecific.' 

.4, Studepts pdiv. clusteri^d.^sa ^that tliey ^an interact freely. Some 
j^roup proie6ts anV assigned with considerable frequency. 
Qlrqup projpcts arf evaluated Informally, but gr^de records 
x^mphasize individual achievements! Soiiial skills are valued. 

* \ ■ ^ ' ■ . ^ , . ■ ■ > \ 

, 5. "The dcvrioprnent of positive St^cial sTcills and attitudes is cme 

avowed objective of the teacher. Student^ are expected fo in- ' 
* teract and shai-e witl^ach other anJ^to^help one cUiother. 
Sometimes they work trti group projects, dividing up wotk. 
The teaeher a.ssists in group process and rewards effective 
group work. Student*? liave every reason to be mutually^ 
helpfuj. Definite efforts are made \b provide socially integra- 
tive cxp^?riences for exceptional students. 



The third scale. "Affective. Ekiucation," is based on the idea that the 
management of affect in the classroom and in interactions with fslloW 
professionals is an important and necessary skill for every tc)acher; 
Children need to think well of themselves, to trust their teachers and 
classmatas/and to feel genumely wanted in school situations if they 
ar*e to achieve' well and to develop constructive attitudes toward 
society/ All these attributes (Jepend upon caring and skillful teachers 
who can systematically create healthy emotional environments. The 
attributes, are no less^ important in adult-adult relationships. Tito 
fyiowing cl]apters deal with affect in one way or another but the sug- 
gestions of Hlidek in Chapter 4 are especially relevant. 

The final chapter by Wood (Chapter 5) deals with th(f observation of 
students in complex school environments^ Probably no other skill is more 
important to the? teacher thanpareful observation because all that he or 
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Control of ud Rif pooiiblUty for Enviroihiieiit Scale 

1. Each individual classand'thp school is a rule^overiled opera; 

tion, with rules based almost totally on the teacher^s "police" 

poorer and competencies. . ^ 

• * ^1 
^. Students share occasionally in 'discussion of how tlife school 

envtronrpent shall be managed. A degree of "consent of the 

governed" is acKieyed. ' 

3. Formal arrangements are made for the regular involvement of ' 
IWdents in governance — as^in student^ government^ student 
management of classroom materials, weekly clas^eetings. or 
the like. , ' - ^i^s ^ 

.4. Individual students^d gfoups of students are given special 
training ^nd responsibility' for maitagement of much of the 
school environment and processes. Included are technical 
matters suclras running audiovisual niachines, administering 
..^ ^f competency exams, orienting new stude^its. and showing 
the school to visitors. In addition; training fnay be included in 
counseling skills (listening, reinforcing, etc.)' and pther aspwts 
o( interpersonal and group behavior. 

5/ Students sha^e significantly in the governance (policy making 
*and administratioh) of iheir classes and school. Their obliga- 
tions run to other students as well as to. school officials: they 
are expected to help make the learning environment produc- 
tive. They receive instruction where necessary to help them 
take responsibilities. The teacher shares in all of this as well, 
but gives particular attention to instruction for constructive in^ 

^ itiatlves and "autonomy" by studeI^s. 



she knows about principled approaches to teaching depends upon ac^ 
curate assessment of the behavipr of students, including the chang^eff 
that occur as circumstances are varied. As teachers increasingly find 
themselves involved in case conferences on individual pupils-Ao 
write lEP's or iot other purposes — new demands will be created Jor, 
careful, dependablfe obiervatiortal data, * 

When Samuel lohnsoh published his DicXionQvy of the English 
' Longuage in 1755; he recognized the difficulties.of standardizing the 
spelling and definitions of words. "Change/^ he wrote in the Preface, 
"is nol made without inconvfenience, even from worse to better/' TJie 
obseriration holds true for all innovations. It seems to be characteristic 
of most people— and, perhaps especially chifdren— fo prefer the cer- 
tainties of the status quo. Anyone who tries to change practices and 



^ . Aiftctive Bducatioa Scalo 

^•1. Concern tor affective dev3lopment and climate is Umited to a ^ 
general poHoy of courtesy, and pleasantness. Affective educa- 
tion is in^no way a planned part of the curriculum. • ' 

2. Positive affective development and climate, while recognized 
.as worthwhile, are sought oiily thro\igh sporadic and generally 
nonsequential activities included on an impulse* or "timB 
Wailabie" basis. • ^- ' 

. 3. Affective education isTeccgnized as worthwhile and is included 
oh a planned' but infrequent basis throughout the year.. Teachers 
- have opportunities ^r inserVice education anii consultation orf the 
topic, , * • 4 ' 

.4. Affective^^(hication is recognize, as worthwhile and is in- 
cluded on a regularly scheduled basis much a^ other subject' 
^ areas are in the weekly instructional scheduled for students. 
Needs of teachers"^ and administrators are recdgnized-as well. ^ 

. 5. Affective education is recognized as an essential component of 
the total curriculum, is a part of'the jugular daily instructienal 
schedule, and is systematically included in eiarry over activities 
in all subject areas. Administrators and teachers attend 

* equally to professional colleagues' affective needs. Expert con- 
sultation is provided on affective education to both^'teacherjS 
ahd administrators. r ^ * 



behaviors must be prepared' to act consistently and optiipistically. F/^r 
too niany innovations that have held great potential have been rejected 
be(:au8e they did' not produce desired effects* in unrealistic' phort 
periods. Indefed, there is a great danger thaf the potential of, 
mainstream ing itself may be nulfified if insufficient effort and time are 
given to'car^yi'hg out its intent The social anfi psyci^ological classroom 
practices advocated by the^ contributors to this 4)ook are essential to 
readizing^ the "benefits of Public Law 94442 foP| all handicapped 
children and» perhaps more important, to enhancihg the psychosocipil 
develepmeni of all children. Many teachers will find the references 
listed at the end j)f each chapter a source of additiorial and more 
detailed information on the practices; other teachers Way want to par- 
ticipate in vi^ork^hops and training experiences to 1 develop heeded 

.skiUs. ^ \ ' ^ 

I am pleased to have a part in presenting the workjof my dose and 
respected colleagues at the University of Minnesota 
Public .Schools, ^4any Df us regard teachers as impor 



and the St, Paul 
ant architects of 



the future. Thus, if teachefs arc moje knowledgeable about and 
■ * skillful in -the diopiains that are discussed in this book. their tasks will 
) be easier-and their products will be soUnder; th?n children., and par- 
ticularly 'children with special needs, \(rill be better served. 

R^FERENqE ' . ^ ' ' 
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Thfe Social Integr Atlon 

* of Handicapped Students 
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At the! door of {ho classroofn Carl stoppod.and glanced anxiously 
at the? bqsy hum c5f students clearing thcjir desks in preparation 

* for math. The* special education teacher escorting Carl to the 
* classroom turned and looked intqntly at the child, a trace of^anx- 

iefy appearing on her face also as^he took Carl by the hand^and 
' entered the classrc^m. Carl unobtrusively slipped info a desk at 
the back of the classroom as*the special education tftacher chattt;d 
for a nioment with the rf^g^^lar glassroom teacher. . 

Will I be Uked? Will i be Rejected?, Will other students ignore me?. 
These are/questions that j:arl is asking himself. Such que^ttions are at 
the heart, of successful mainstreamihg— the integration of students 

' with intellectual, emotional, and physical handicaps into {\ie regular 
classroom. * ' ^ . , - ^ 

For the past several years we have been investigating procedures 
regular classroom teachers can use to insure that mainstreaming .is.a 
stjccess. We began'with thre^ assumptions:, (a) that it is unfair and 
Unrealistic tp ask regular classroom teachers to^ become experts in 
special education;, (^b) that any teaching strategy implemented in the 
regular clas^rbom to Tacilttate the.integratioii of handicapped students 
should ibenef it the education of all students, hot just t^^^se with special 
learning fieeds; and (c) that building positive relationships between 

H^andicapped aiad nonhandicapped students is th^ first priority of 
mainst reaming. It is when handicapped students ore Uked, accepted, 

. and chosen as friends tl%at mamstreaming becomes a positive in- 
fluence on the lives of hath handicapped and nonhandicapped stu- 
dents. . . ' 



why is .the integration of handicapped students into the regular ^ 
classroom taking plade? The purpose Us .to structure the classroom ♦ 
lea^pig in sudi wayi that ;^ 

'1; Friendships are folrmed between haT^cWi^appiid and honKandic^^ , 
^ ped studcnt&l^ '.''^./"^ \ 

• 2. Tl\e sociai skills of all students are promoted. 

• 3. The self esteem <jf aU students is enhanced. ^ ' ♦ 
4. T*he achievpnwnt of all studbntsjs maximized. > 

Soutid great? Can it be accomplished by just placing handicapped stu-, 
yentS in the regular classroom and.'lf King life proceed as always? No, 
* " it cannot, / ' " / , . 

Placing liindicappedstudents in thrf regular classroom is tbe begirl- 
' ning of aa opportunity. But, like all opportunities, jt carries tKe risk of , ^ 
making things worse as well as^the possibility of making things better. 
If things go badly, handicapped students will be stigmatized,/ 
stereotyped, and rejec^ed^ Even worse, they niay be i|jnored ortreatcyl 
with tl\e paternalistic care dne , reserves for pets. If things^^ well, 

* however, tYue friendships and positive relationships 'roa^ devejqp be' 
tween the nonhandicapped and h^mdicapped students. What dws.the \ 

. regular Classroom* tiacher do to ensure that main^Hreaming goes well? ^ 
The answer goes beyond explanations of the |,aw; additional form^ to 
be cottiplcted; extra meetings to attend; or lectures on various lejjtning, 
.emolfonal, and physical disdbililieis. 

What is needed is an understanding of how the process of ^accept- 
' ance w|)fks in a classroom setting and an ^understanding of ^e 
.specified teaching,strategies that help to bUild positive relationships 
between handicapped ^nd nonhandicapped students as they attend the 
regular classroom tdgethei;. This chapter defines mainstream ing, 
recognizing the relationship^betweeli handicapped and nonnandicap- 
ped students as a ke^y issue; presents the process of social judgmem as 
highlighting the difference between acceptance and rejection'of hand- 
icapped studerfts; and details ihp specif ig strategies f^r setting up . 
Iieterogelieous^ cooperative groups of handicapped and nonhandicap- 
ped students io encourage acceptance, friendsjiips, and higher 
achievemehr. Fii^, the rationale for njamstreami^g and a definitiori 
(• are necessary. ' : . ^ 'if 

' ■ \, ^ : • ^/ 

RATIONALE FOr'mAINSTREAM^VG 

, Hie current emphasis on- piain&treaming was brought abput by a ^ 

• series of factprs including the following (Telford^ &|isawrey J1977): 

; . ' / ■ • ^/ t * 

1. The failure of research studies te estabSish tqe effectiveness, of 

special classes for the handicapped. * . 
2[ A realisation of the inadequacy of m^dicallVj^d psyiiholbgically 
, defined diagnostic categoric for educational gurpos^i^. 

' ^" ' 

^" 10 . 



3 Evidence that factor^rre^evant to education and.aptiti.d^^^ . 

. • ' social class, r^co. personality, and manasoabiiity. were mfluonc.ng 

■ special class placement. . ' I 

^ 4 D(K:umentation of the deleterious effiK:ts Of ^latizjjtion. 

In additon. Iohn5.oi>'(l979) n«jted that all students need equal access to ^ 
school resources, gnd that the healthy «K:ial develypmetU of handicap: 
. ' ped students requires that they 'be part of the n)aanstrei*m of the social 
hfq of. same age. nonhandicapped children and Adolescents., 
-\ < • . ■ . V ^ . • V • • ^ ^\ 

. Access tb-^esoinces ♦ ' 

-Schbol re^oarces inclt*de both the hutnan a^d ^^^^^^^^^^^^ • 
can influence achievement a«d socialization- (Johnson; 1979). These 
» ' . resources may ^include access to. highly motivated P-^'-«-;«^^'^^'^V' 
socialization processes?rcourtselors. or aspects oC the curriculum and, 
V • ' instructional programs. One.of the .most iq^portant resources yN^. h n 
r the school is peers whi^) encourage educational aspirations, achievc- 

^ ment and appropriate s^ial behavior. By placing students .a different 

' ^ classes or in different tracks during high school.- educators dptfcrmine 
who has access to whom in terms of student interrelationships. 
Assignment to different tracks in high school has been, foiind to in- 
• ' fluence directly and indirectly educatipnal aspirations academic self 
■ • coiiceptroribntation toward intellectualism. who is picked as friends. 

' ZZL .one wants to be lik. (Alexander & McDill. 1976; karwei^ 
1976). Even encouragement to use school counselors and-ac uALvisits . 
' to counselors has been found to.Anfluence whether one is placed m a 
college preparatory track (Hoys. 1974). 

♦ 

> ■ 

Long Term Social DeVelopmenl , C^. 

In order to develop psychologically, harfdipapped studenW^t have 

the normal life experien.es of members "r"''^? h^S'ZT 
. parties and dances, taking buses, shoppilig. and datmg(|ohn§bn. 1979V . 

These, experiences are usually obtainc^in an adolescent peer group as 
. . • part of the process of adjusting to phy/cal and matVtty. 1 . hand 

. Vfcapped children aiid, adolescents ^e segreg^pd t^^^^^^ 

, school lives, how will they develop the ffiends they .need during 
^ " adolescence? Gordon (1969) noted that one of the most serious 
• • • problems handicapped children manifest.- particularly as .they grow 

Jnto adofescence. i7tbe lack of friends. He impl^ 
' the tack of friends is the lack of social skills gained m day to day in- 

- ... teraction with nonhandicdpped peers. Siegel (1969) -"^f J^e 
major characteristic of older populations of handicapped students to , 
' be heir lack of social skills. The isolation from and lack of positive in- 
. . teraction with nonhandicaRpea peers is. perhaps, the most destructive 
aspect of the Jives of handicapped students. ^ ^ • 

ERIC . ; • ^ V& 




Integration into Uie Mainstream ' * • 

^ny^jjlpnUion of mainstroaming thatdoos ffot inckulc; th«; pre;mis(»-that 
it shomd b(; conducted-to aiaximizo tho likelihood of handicapped sfu- 
■ dents" access to coitstructive inleractions with nonhandicapp(;d p(icrs 

. and normal life experiences is incomplete. Placing a handicapped stu- 
fiont in the corner »^ a claiisroom and providing' individualistic learn- 
ing experiences is not (>|fectw{! mainsfreamin^MamstrOamrn^ is sue- ' 
cessfui only if i( enc()ura«(;s and promotes friendships betu^eem hand- 
icapped iind nonhan^icapped' pve^ (Johnsonr 1^79; Johnson & 
Johnson-. 1978). Thus, a complete defin.iticm. of njainstroaming is as 

I follojvs: ^ ... 

• Mainstreaming is thfi provision of an appropriate; educatiDnwl 
opportunity for all hiindicapped studcints in (hejeast restrictive* 1 
aUernativc. based on* intiividualimi ediicurtion pro^ram.s. With • 
pioc^idurd safeguards and parrint involv(;ment. and aimed at 
Pfovidmg handicapped students with access to .and construc- 
tive* int;prac£jon with non/iandkapped peers. 

What (f5es the mainstr(;amed classroom look like? Exceptional stu- 
• dents . spend most of the day in regular classrooms, leaving bdca- 
sionally to go to a resource room or resource center for educational 
a«isessments. individual tuforing. or small group instruction.' or' to pick 
up and deliver assignments prtjparcd by the resource teacher but com- • 
plhted in the regular classroom. The resource teach(;r and the regular 
classroom teacher, working as a team, may sc4iudule a student to use 
I the resource center for a fevy minutes or several hours, depending on 
the.student s learning needs. The regular classroom teacher and the 
resource teacher sji^c respt)nsibility for the learning and sooiali^aUon 
. of exceptional students, and both fake an active instructional role. The 
, exceptional students spend more than hal.f th^'day^n regula^ classes. 
While the regular classroom teacher is tesponsible fbr grades and 
report cards, he or she usuallj^ c6nsults with the resour^^eachcr in 
* grading exceptional students. . ' ^ 

Some problems with mainstrcaming have yet to be* solved. Too 
often, special education programs are dropped and students simply 
are return^^d to the same<*a»sre<M«fc%m whith they were originally • 
referred for special help. Such a practice does not allow. for the fact 
. fhat these students have learning proble|ps and. m the past.- failed to 
Ibarn in the regular classroom. It is notiioin^ handicapppd -students a 
^ . favor to throw them back into a pool of Wmal learners and let them • • 
sink or swim th^re. Regular classroom toSchers are not receiving addi- ' 
tional training in the instructional strategies necessary for efCcctive 
#ainstreaming. . . , ^ x 

One other point needs to be made aj^out "students' access to each 
other in the olassroom: It is effective and proper fop classroom 
teachers to hold a broad definition of mainstream ihg vyhert it comes to • 



irtturacticmf; within the dassmom. l^n ■ 'very quiet" student sitting by 
the window, the very brijsht cihild sitting near the front, th(? disruptive 
' student at the back, and the responsibh\ average" student seated in 
• the^middlo of the rt^om cdl need to l)e mainstrear|i(»d in the chissroom. 
^ setting along with handicapped students. All stifdents gain by being 
" pact of a classroom* clifnatc^ omphasMzing thi? building af.acciepting. 
* . helping, and caring relationships. Learning outcomes fyr uU students 
• ^ an» discu^rsod brieffy in a later section of this chapter. Vor the? momemf, 
let us turn to one of thg initial problems in mainstreaming — the at- 
titudes of nonhandicappe^d studenis toward their handicapped peers. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD HANDICAPPED PEERS 

Underlying the movement to iptegrate handicapped 'students into the' 
regular classroom ire the assumptions that labeling will be reduced 
when handicapped students ^ire not -physically separated from, the 
regular (ijiissroom (Flynn, 1974), the stigma attached to handicaps will 
be ct^duced (Durtq, 1968), negative stereotyping will be diminished 
through increased bnnlact between handicapped and nonKimdicapped 
students (Christopolos & Rcnz, 1969; Fischer & Rizzo, 1974). lind ban- 
- dicapped students will have equal access to the social resources re- 
Tjjuirckl for maximum achievement and healthy social and cognitive 
development {Johnson. 1979). Whether or not these goals are achieved 
depends on the pattern of interaction that teachers structure between 
handicapped arid nonhandicapped studenis. 

^ i 

THE PROCESS OF MAKING SOCIAL JUdGMESjTS 

Much of the traditional research on 'attitude cJlahge has focused on 
isolated aijd temporary experiences in which pr(K)ple are exposed to a 
single communication aimed at influencing theni in a certajn way. Th(^ 
mainsti^aming situation, in which' students interact with each other 
over a period of months and even years, is considerably moreirotVi*^ 
^ plex. Negative attitudes ^toward handicapped/ peers exisf before?, 
maiustreaming begins and first impressions ^ntf^he labeling* prgcess 
..r(;inf6rce such stigmati2ation;'but it is the actu^il interaction b(^tween 
handitappe^and nonhandicapped studcpts that determines whether a 
^ pro<:ess of acceptance or rejection will mitigate or strengthen the rejec-* 
tion of handicappe>d peers. ^ , - * . 

The g|(roceiss of making sociarjudgments about handicapped peers is 
reflected in Figure 1 and can be dcscribbd*^as follows: 

' 1. Original neg^tii/e attitudes are^ based on the^gencral stigmatization 
of handicaps by socfety at large. 
. *^2. An iniJi^al impressibn is made pn the basis of initiaj'Jactions and per- 
ceived characteristici^f the handicapped students. 
^ a! Categories classifying mtrtendicapped students' characteristics art? 
.formed with labels being attache^d to each cate^gory.* * 



4, 

5. 
6. 



Interaction with Uie handUcappod students occurs: it is of great im- 
portafice whether that infgr action takes place within a contexi o{\ 



^pasl^ive, negative, or no jnterdependppce: 



,7. 



Depending^on the social context within which |*nteract ion taj<esf 
•place, a process of acceptance or rejection yccurs. ^ ]% l;j 
The process of acceptance results from interaction within a comexp^^ 
of positive goal interdependence, which furthers promotive intyacV 
tion and feelings of acceptance and psychological safety; diffetefiti- 
'ated, dynamic, realistic viewi of collaji<?ratork and self; positive 
c^thexis towarct othtrs snd self; and expectatiojis for rewarding 
and enjoyable future interaction with classmates. . ^ ^ 

ITie'.process of reje^pn;results from interacition j^ithih a content of * 
negative or no' gaal inierdependence. Negative goal interdepen- 
dence promotBs oppositi^fhal interaction and feelings of psychok^gi- 
cal rejecftion ^nd threat, and no goarinterdependence results in no 
mteraction with peers. B»th lead to monopolistic,^ sta^ic^ ^nd 
stereotyped views of classmat'es, negative cathexis toy^i|d othprs 
and self, and. expectatfdns for distasteful ^^nd un,|^^^^i|^ 
traction with other students. ' * ^ ' '^^ 

With further interaction, the process of acceptan(;ie or rja^tion n^ay 



btr repeated. 
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WhatlsSUgmatization? \ 

Goffman (1963) defined a stigma as deeply discrediting attribute of an 
individoaL Goffman*s work represents the omy major thmretioal 
wcM-k fn the^^arOa of stigmatization. He distingoished betw<^en an in» 
^ ' dividuals "virtual social identity/' which is the cn^aracter imputed to 
the individual 'by society, and ''victual social identitV' which rcrflects 
the person s true identity. It is Virtual social identityXlhaf carries the 
jdiscrcditi^g^ connotation. According to Goffman, three types of stigma 
can be identified: (a) phyaical disablilitios. (b) character disorders, and 
^. ^(c) tribal stigmas, such^^as ethnic membership, or reljgious affiliation 
. ^that is transmitted through the family and affects all me^mbers. Whc?n 
individuals have a highly visible stigma, sifnple proximity to others 
causes thDir stigma to'be. known. And certain stigmais (such as mental- 
retardation) ♦may be , viewed by nonhandicapped Students as dis- 
qualifying the handicapped students from certain activities (e.g.. 
academL^ workj. To the^ extent that a handicap disqualifies students 
from major activities "in. the classroom. W influences the handicappecj 
students' acceptability to nonhandicapped peers. Finally, some stig- 
mas.may interfere with interactions witK Nonhandicapped pe<?rs {e*g., 
deafness, blindness, and inability to walk), tlius being quite obtrusive 
and leading to a lack of opp*>rtunity to reduce rejection. These three 
aspects of the visibility of the stigma (readily apparent, disqualifying. 
and.obtrusive) all affect the strength of tha feelings of nbnhandicapped 
students (Abelson. 1976). For most handicapped students, stigmaliza- 
tion has taken place J:>ofore.mainstreaming occurs. 

When bandjcaj^ed students are first placed in the regular^ 
classroom, there can be little doubt that nonhandicapped peers will 
have negative attitudes toward them that reflect the process of stig- 
matization. A variety of researuh studies indicate that student whb are 
* perceived as handicapped by ponhandicapped students are viewed in 
negative ands^rejudiced ways, whether or not the : handicapped 
children ans!| adolescertts are in the same or separate classrooms 
(Goodman, Gottlieb. &ilarrison, 1972; Gottlieb & Budeff, 1973; Got- 
' tlieb &• D^vis, 1973; Jaffe. 1966; Jphn^on, 1950; Johnson & Kirk, ^50; 
Miller. 199b: Novak, 1975; Rucker. Howe. & Snider. 1969)./ 

How Are Impresaiona- Formed? - ^ 

^he second step in making social judgments'^about handicapped peers 
begins with the formation of an initial impression when they enter the* 
classroom. One's cognitive r6presentatk)ns of what another person is 
like are greatly influericed by tlie first few minutes of proximity 
(Heider, 1958: Kelley, 1973). First impressions can be strong and resis^ . 
tant to ch^ge. even with the introduction of cfJntradictory information 
(Watson & Johnson ,1972). The formation of an impression of another 
person occurs through perceiving initial actions and appearances and 



■ gtineralizing from these initial irrtprnssidns to the person's total i^er- • 
• scmality (AscJi; 1952). Thra; important aspticts of first impressions need 
' tt^ be taken "mto account- (a) the prhnary potency of being handicap- 
ped, (b) the number of characteristics fncluded in the impression, and 
(c) the stFcngth of the impression. 
'Some characteristics are more important than others in forming an 
■ initiid impression. Asch. (1952) designated some chafacterishcs as, 
1^- centBoi'and others as peripheral; and ,Allport (1954) designated the 
char5eristics that overshadQU' much observed behavior as of pnm- 
ary potency. It is important to note that oven when nonhandicapped 
students have a great deal of information available about a handicap- 
pcd peer the characteristic "handfcapped" may dominate initial im- 
.prcssk)ns. Such charaptenstics as physical attractiveness (Berscheid & 
Walsfer ■mM and perceived similarity to oneself (-Taylor & 
Kowiumake 19)6) have been found to be of primary potency. 

Impressions ^maV be classified 'as either differentiated or 
monopolishc on the basis of the number of characteristics.included m 
the imprtjssion and the way the i{npression is influenced by the re- < 
quirements of a given situation. A'^differentiated impression includes 
. many different characteristics which are weighted differently m m- 
" dividual situations. When only a few characteristics are perceived and 
they are weighted the same in all situations, a monopolistic impression ^ 
Qxists Acmrding to Allport (1954). humans operke under the "prmo- 
' pie of least efforj/' which means that nvonopolistic impressions are 
easier to form and maintain than differentiated impressions. 

Finally differentiated impressions, by .their very nature, are m a 
dynamic state of change bbcause of their tentativeness and the^ 
differential weighting of clrafacteristics according to the current situa- ' 
tion Monopolistic impressions, by their very nature, are statrc'due to 
■. their rigid .weighting "of a few characteristics of primary potency 
' regardless of the demands of the cufrer^t situation. 

• As one forms an impression of another person, one inevitably 
categorizes'and then labels aspects of the other's appcar^ince and ac- 

* tions. It is t6 the issues of categorization and labeling tlfd\we now turn. 

How Do Categorization and Labeling Function? 

When nonhandicapped students form an impression of mainstreamed 
: handicappwi .peers, they categorize the handicapped students charac^ 
teristics attach a label to each category, and form a conceptual struc- 
ture that organizes the overall impression, as with ail perception and 
learning. Categorizing and labeling are natural aspects of luiman 
learning, thought, and niemory (Johnson, 1979). but the way in i^hich 
nonhandicapped students categorize, label, and organize their impres- 
sions of handicapped peers has an important effect d^ji^mainstreaming 
Categorization and labeling may lead to differentiated, dynamic, and 
"realistic impres-sions. Qr it may lead to errors based on rigid 
stereotypes. • . 



Labels are a way of consolidating information into One .easily* 
retrievable term. Labels inevitably carry evaluative connotations as 
wellas denotative meanings. Although labeling is inevitable, labels ap- 
plied to handicapped peers may have negative effects by^mphasizing 
monopolistic (?3tegories of primary potency that catry stigmas, by en- 
couraging treatment only in terms of handicaps, and by assigning hand- 
icapped students to a. low power position. ^ 

Combs and Harper (1967) have shown that certain groups, such as 
psychopathic, schizophrenic, and cerebral palsied children, were 
rated more negatively by teachers whea labeled than \yhen unlabeled. 
Teachers alsolield lowef expfectations for performance from students 
labeUjd ''culturally deprived'* or ' >uvenile delinquent" (Jones, 1972). 
Labels, further, often define power rektion^fiips between the labeler 
andMhe labeled, placing the labeled in a low power position.^ . , 



WhatKinds bf Interaction Are Oeairable? f ' ' 

When mainstream ing begins and handicapped students enler the regu- 
lar classroom, niirihandicapped students form an|niiial impression of 
their handicapped classmates', categorize the observable charac- 
teristics, afld attach labels to the categories. -The labefs of "mentally 
. retarded!" "learning disabled.'; "emotionally di^turJied," "hearing im- 
• pair^dl." and so forth, have negative connotations fhat carry stigmas, 
^f^om the beginning, thecefore, handicapped students are' peraeivod 
'' somewhat negjjtively, and this perception sets up a strong possibility 
of rejeption by nonhandioapped peers. 

V The physical proximity between handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students, created by placing them in the same classrooih, is tlTc begin- 
nijvg of an opportunity, . bu» like all opportunities, it carries a risl^ of 
making things worse as well as the possibility of making things better.' 
Pliysisal proximity -does not mean that stigmatization, /stereotyping, 
and rejeqtion*of handicapped peers byjionhandicapped students will 
t automatically Result, or that handicapped students will automatically 
be included in the peer relationships with nonhandicapped classmates 
necessary for maximum achievement ^nd healthy social development. 
Several studies indicate that placing handicapped and ntJiihandicap- 
ped students in close physical proximitjf (e.g,. the same classrpom) 
may increase nonhandicapped students' prejudice, toward and 
stereotyping and rejection of their handicapped peers (Goodman. Got- 
tlieb, & Harrison. 1972; Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973: Gottlieb, Coheni & 
Goldstein. 1974; iano. Avers, Heller, KlcGettigan. & Walker, 1974; Pan- 
da & Bartel. 1972).»On thfc other hand, there is also evidence that plac- 
' ing handicapped and nonhandicapped students in the same classroom 
' may result in mote positive attitudes of nonhandicapped students 
toward «their handicapped peers {Ballar<^ Gorman. Gottlieb, k Kauf- 
man. 1977; Higgs. 1975; Jaffe. 1966; Lapp. 1957; Sheare, 1975; Wechsler, 



Suarez. &' McFaddcn,' 1975); This contrj^dictory evidence* is consistont 
.\vith previous r^^searc^ ori ethnic integration, which indicatps that 
whifc contact between stigmatized antt ncjnstigmatized students may 
be a necessary condition for reducing prejudice and rojection. it is not 
/a sufficient bfip-t^^^^^^ & Miller, IBMj Harding, Proshansky, Kutnqr. - 
\& CKein,,X969; ShW 1973: Watson & Jdhnson,- 1972; Wolf> Simon.. 

•i975)r\ * - ^ - .V ; ^% ' \ . : ' - ^ . • ; 

, .puring the} initial interactioti 'between nonhandicapped an<l han^ 
(^jcapped,clas»n)ates, fucther^ore. the hj^hhandiOfipped students may 
feel discotnfort and show^inte^actiori strain/' Siller and Chipman 
"V (1967).' Whiteman. arid Lukdff '(1964), and Jones (1970) ftfund* thaf- 
physically n^nTianjH'capped persons, reported discoQifort and uncer- - 
tainty in intof acting with physically handicappcd'peers. Kleck and his 
' associates 'provided'\evideYice th^t nonhandicapp,ed individuals' irt-, 
teracting with a physic£\lly handicapped (as opposed to physically non-' 
handicapped), person' exhrbited greater motoric inhibition (Kleck. 
1968>; greater physiological ajfugal (Kleck, 1966), less veHabilitj( in, 
their behavior, termiuated interaction sooner, c^xpresscd opinions that 
wene xib\ representative of their actual beliefs, and reported dis^fom- 
foFt in the interaction (Kleck. Ono. & Hastorf, 1966). In the case of a 
person^said to have epilepsy, the nonhandicapped individuals main- 
tained greater physical distance (Kleck. puck. GoUer. London. Pfeiffer/ 
& Vukcevic. a968). Jones (1970), furthermore, found that* nonhandicap- 
ped college students who performed a learning task in the presence of 
a bhnd confederate (us opposed to a sighted confederate) reported 
' stronger beliefs that they would have performed better on the task if r 
the*blind person had not been present, even when the actual perfor- 
mance data indicated that the presence of a blind or sighted peifson ^ 
had no significant effects on the college st^udcnts' achievement. The ^ 
' discomfort many nonhandicapped students sefem to feel during initial 
interaction with a handicapped peer may add to the risk that a 
monopolifetic, static, and overly simplified view of handicapped peers ^ 
as being stigntatiaed may dominate relationships betwucn Vhe two 
groups of students when handicapped styi^r\|%j|p into 
the r^jgiilar classroom. ^ * _ . ^ ^ ^ , . 

Whether interactipix between handu^fjj^jfcyv nonhandicapped 
students restilts'in a process of acceptaiMjjpl^ d^rmined 
. by the type of inte^dejiendence amon^ saBpeftts* learning goals and 
tewards that is strLctured by the teacher. Within any learniijg situa- 
tion, a teacher cin structure positive goal {rit^depen^eivie (i.e., 
^ cooperation), negative goaHnterdependence (i.e.,com petition), cir no 
^ go^l interdependence (le.. individualistic efforts) (Johnson & Johnson. 
.*1975). In a cooperative learning situation, students* goal attainment isir 
' positively correlated ^nd students coordinate their actions to achieve' 
the goal. Students can achieve their learning goal if, and only if, the 
^' other students witKwhoni they are coopefajtiyely linked achieve their 
learning goal In a competitive learning situation, students* goal attain^^ 
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ment is negatively correlated and one student can. obtain' his or her 
goal only if the other studeittS with whom he or she is competitively 
linked f^il to obtain their learning gtial In an irfdividualistic learning 
situpti^, the goal achievem^?nt of each Vudent is unrelated to the goal 
attainment of others; there is no correlation among students* goal at- 
tainment. The students* success is contingent on their own perform 
mance ifrespective of the quality of performance of others. 

. r 

Student Interaction 

Each'goal structure promotes a different pattern of interaction among 
students. Aspects of student interaction Important for learning 
()ohns&i & Johnson, 1975) are accurate communication and exchange 
of ir\formation, facilitation of each other'sjj^rls to achieve, construe- 
tive conflict management, peer pressures toward achievement, 
decreased fear of failure, divergent thinking, acceptance and support 
by peer^s, use of other's resources, trusty and emotional involvement in 
and commitment to learning. A summary of the research findings on 
the relations between the three goal structures and these aspects of 
- student interaction is presented in Table 1 {for spedfic references; see 
Johnsoix & Johnson, 1975, 1978). Cooperation pro\l1des opportunities 
for pdsitive interaction among students, while wlnpetition promotes 
cautious And defensive student interaction (except under very limited 
conditions). When students are in hn individualistic goal 's;tructlire, 
they, work by thefmselvesio master the skill or knowle.dge assigned, 
without interacting with other students. 

In Jhe ideal classroom all three goal structures are used ap» 
propriately. All students learn how to work cooperatively with other 
students, compete for Tun and enjoyment, and work autonomously. 
Most of the time, however, students work on inst^uctional tasks within 
the^oal structurevthat is most productive^ for the type of task . and the 
cognitive^and^affective outcomes desired. The tepc|^e^r decides which- 
^ goal structure to implement within each instructionaraetivity. The way 
in which teachers strucfure learning goals deter minesliow students 
interact with each other and With the teacher. *he interaction patterns, 
iir ?urn, determine the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruction. 
When teachers wish to promote positive interaction among students, a 
cooperative goal structure is used, and competifive «^d individualistic 
goal structures are avoided. The obvious conclusion i^ that positive 
mainstreaming is facilitated by the cooperative interaction pattern and 
hindered by the competition of individualisni. I^t us look at the pro- 
cesses 4>f acceptance^ and rejection for further clarification of this con, 
elusion* f ' - ' V 

PROCESS OF ACCEPTANGE ^ / . , 

The process of acceptance (see Figure 1) begins when handicapped 
and npnhandicapped students are placed ""in. small, heterogeneous 
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Goal.Stracturef And I0terpergoiialj^p€e98es 
r Affecting Learning 



Coopcibti 



tion 



Competition 



IridividuaUsm 



High interaction 

1 

Effective communication 

Facilioition of other s 
achievement: helping, shar- 
ing', ttiloring 

Peer influence t,()ward \ * 
adiievcment 

Problem solving conflict 
management 

High diyergent a^d risk tak- 
ing thinking " 

Higi^trust 

High acceptance and support 
*by peers * ' 

High emotionat involvement 
tn and commitment to learn- 
ing by almost all student^ 

High use of other students* 
rcsourc^es ^ 

Division of labor possible 

Decreased fear of failure 



Low interaction 

Noc misleading, or threaten- 
ing communication 

Obstruction of other's 
achievement 



Peer influence against 
achievement 

Win-lose conflict manage- 
ment 

*Ijow divergent and risk taking 
thinking ^ , ' ► 

^ 9 

Low trust 

Low acceptance and support 
by peers 

High, emotional invpiyement 
in and commitment to learn- 
ing by the few students w^ip 
have a chance to win 

No use of other students* 
resources • 

Division of labor possible 
Increased fear of failure ' 



No interaction 
No interactiori^ 

No intesaction 
*. 

No interaction 

No iih^raction 

No interaction 

No interaction 
No inte^actioli 

No interaction 

J 

No interaction 

No interaction 
No interaction 



learning groups and assigned a lesson to coniplete as a group, making 
, sure that all members master the assigned work^. In other words, a 
/ positive intiardependence is*structured among students' learning goals, 
THfere is a great deal of research comparing the effects of cooperative, 
competitive, and individualistic learning (Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 
1978)/Cotnpareci with competitive and individualistic learning situa- 
tion, working co6per:atively with peers 

"* . ' ■ - ^ 

i. Creates a pattern^of promotive interaction, in which there is 
more direct face to face interaction among students, . ; • 
^ b. An expectation that one's peel's will facilitate one^s learning. 



\ e. More peer pressure toward achievemoni and appropriate 
classroom behavior. 

d. More reciprocal communication and fewer difficulties in com- 
municating with cath other. *^ 

e. More actual helping, tutoring, assisting, and general facilitation 
of each other s learnii^. 

f. More open mindedness to peers and willingness to be influenced 
h^y their ideas and information. * ^ 

.g. More positiv^ feedbacTc to and reinforcement of each other. £ 
h. Less hostility, both verbal and physical, expressed toward peers. 

Creates perceptiol^^and feelings ot 
/ a. Higher trust Jil otf\er students. . * 

b. More mutual concei;n and friendliness for other students, more 
attentivencss to peers, more feelings of obligation to and respon- 
sibility for classmates, an\i dfcsire to^in the respec^t of other stu- 
dents. ' . e 

c. 'Stronger beliefs that ont is lik^d. supported, and alticcpteJ'by 
other studonts, and that other students care dbout how much one 
learns and want to help one learn. \ \ 

. d. Lpwer fear of failure and^ighcr psycholugical safety. 

e. Higher valuing of classmates. 

f. Greater feelings of success. ^ 

Positive goal interdependence creates these patterns of promotive . 
interaction and psychological states which,..in turn, tend to create (a) 
differentiated, dynamic, and realistic impressions of 'handicapped . 
classmates by nonhandicappecfflM and (b) a positive cathexis 
toward others an^ oneselt 

Labeled handicaps lo^e their primary potency when a view of the 
handicapped peel* as a persoi) becomes highly differentiated, dynamic, ^ 
and realistic. A differentiate^ dynamicyimpression includes many 
different categories each cat^ory is assigj[icd a weigh! as to Us impor- / 
"^tance according to the demands of ^an^^^SsRecific situation, and the 
weight or salience of^each categoijy changes as the requirements of a 
situation change. New information concerning the handicapped peers 
is admitted to one's impression as it b^omes^relevant. Thus, if a peer 
^ is visually impaired, this category may be noted when the group is try- 
ing to read whaf the teacher has writte^i bn th^ blackboard,'but it will 
be forgotten when the group is discussing the materials under study. 
The conceptualization of the handicapped peer "stays in ^ dynamic' 
state of change, open to modification with new information, and takes 
into account situational factcfT^ 

As nonhandicapped students wt«i|< closely with handicapped peers, 
the boundaries of the handicap become clearer/ While handicapped 
students mayrbe able to hide the extent of their disability when they 
are isolated, the intensive promotive interaction under positive goal in- 
terdependence promotes a realistic.as well aS differentiated vHew ofihe 
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handicapped students and thoir disabilities. If a handicapped' member . 
of a learning group cannot read or speak clearly, the other members b/ 
. the learning group become highly aware of that fact. With the realistic^ 
perception, however, there also" comes a decrease in the primary po- y 
tency of the handicap and a decrease in the stigmatizution connected 
with the handicapped person. . • / 

• A direct consequence of cooperative experiences is a posilivji 
cathexis in which(Deutsch..l949. 1962: johnson & johnson. 1975. 1978)/ 

V. • ^ . • ■ - .y^ 

' ' 1. The positive value attached to another person's efforts to help ijnc 
achieve one's goals becomes generalized to the person. / 
. 2. Students positively cathect to their ^wn actions aimed at achieving 
the joint goal and generalize that value to themselves as pors<^ns. 

In other words, the acceptance of and liking for handicapped pipts by 
nonhandicapped students increase when interaction occurs v\/ithin a 
. context of positive goal interdependence, and the self attitudes |4f hand- 
icapped students become more positive. / 

■*■'/• 

■ s ' * " J - 

PROCESS OF REJECTION ^ 

The process of rejection is also described in Figure 1. Wh^ handicap- 
ped students are first placed in the classroom they carry q/sOcial stigma 
that dominates initial impressions and leads to the/ formation of 
monopolistic stereotypes which are static and. oversha/slow much ob- 
served behavior. This initial tendency toward the rejection of hand- 
icapped students by nonhandicapped peers is perpetuated by ih- 
\ structing students to work. alone with the purpose of- either outper- 
forming their peers (competition) or meet/ng a set criterion (in- 
dividualistic efforts). 

When interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped stu- 
dents takes place within a context* of negative goal interdependence, 
qomparecji with cooperative learning activities (Johnson, 1975, 1978) : 

1. There is a pattern of oppositional interaction in which students 

a. ' Have little face to face interaction. 

b. Expect peers to impede the achievement of their learning' goals. 

c. Face peer pVessure against" achievement and appropriate 
classroom behavior. , 

d. Communicate inaccurate information and. frequently misunder- 
stand each other. 

e. Are closed minded to and Qnwilling to be influenced by peers. 

f. Give €ach other negative feedback. 

g. Express verbal and physical hostility toward peers. 

2. Tliere are perceptions and feelings of 

a. Distrust for other students. 

b. Higher -fear of failure, andmoi:e feelings of failure. 
• I ^' '22 
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.c. Less mutual concern and feelings of responsibility for peers, 
d. Being rejected and disliked by classmates. 

Negative goal interdependence creates these t>atterns of opposl- 
. tional interaction and psychological states which, in turn, create (a) 
monopolistic, static, and oversimplified impressions of handicapped 
classmates by nonhandicapped students* and (b) negative feelings 
toward others and oneself. 

When, interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped stu- 
denls takes place within a context of no goal interdependence, stu-" 
dents are instructed to Avork on their own without interacting with 
other students, with their own materials,^d on goals that ^rh inde- 
pendent from the learning goals of other students. In such a situation, 
there is no interaction among students and no structured interconnect 
^ ' tion with peers. Student independence during learning activities. cre- 
ates (a) monopolistic, static: and oversimplified impressions of hand- 
icapped classmates by nonhandicapped students, and (b) negative feel- 
ings toward others and oneself. 

Both competitive and individualistic learning activities provide little 
or no information abbyt handicapped peers, thus allowing initial 
stdreotypes to continue. Whaftjittld in^rmation is available is likely to 
confirm existing impressions that handicapped peers are "losers.** The 
boundaries of^the handicap are not clarified. 

A direct consequence of competitive experiences is negative at- 
titudes in which (Deutsch, 1962; johnson & Joht^son, 1975, 1978): 

1. The negative value attached to a classmate*s efforts to achieve 
becomes generalized to them as peoplfe (because if they **win,** you 
"lose**). ^ . ^ 

2. Students feel negative about their own actions when, they lose and 
^ . they generalize the negative evaluation to themselves as persons, 
t (In the usual plassiroom« achievement hierarchies are relatively sta^ 

bje, leaving the majority of students to continually experience 
failure.) • 

<■ ♦ ■ ' ^ 

Generadiy^ the research indicates that in comparison with cooperative 
situations, classmates in competitive situations ere disliked and self 
esttem is lower for ail student^ except for the few ''winners.** Both self 
esteem and liking for classmates are lower in individualistic than 
cooperative learning situations (Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978): the 
theoretical rationale for these findings is somewhat unclear, however. 

SELF ATTTnjOES OF H ANDICAPPED STUDENTO * 

• ./ ..... i' . .... 

The processes of acc0ptance and rejection- create expectations fpr 
future interactions between handicappecf and nonhandicapped stu- 
dents. The process of kcceptanne leads to expectations of rewarding 



aifd onjbyablff expori^^ncoS' whilo ihv. pro^oss of rejection loads to ex- 
pectations o| no8ativ0 oxperiencoa. Thosa expectations^ as well as the 
labels and cat(;goriesVsed in nonhandicappcd students' conceptions of , 
handicapped peers, afftict the self att^udes of handicapped students. 

The behavior. of a stigniatized individual is considered deviant v>;h(jn 
it departs from social norms. For example, v^'ften a child labeled 
retarded ptHrforins j)oorly on a simple ^ihteiUeiCtual ta.sk, be or she'^is 
behaving cx)rrectly; but. if the child siicces.sfully comphites the task, ho 
or she is. behaving inappropriately. Th*; social respon.se to this 
behavior may be, 'WhaVs wrong? You're not supposed to be able to do. . 
that!" and may j(!ad to the extinguishing Of achi(!yement .b{!haVior, 
Liil)els are stabiliz(!d when the handicapped student accepts the l&bel 
and Ixihaves in accordance; with it. The pr<K:ess of Ixicoming handicap-' 
p(!d. therHforc!, consists of thrw; steps: the acticjps of the child.' the 
labeling of th.c actions as a handicap, and a self conceplchange holding 
the child to consi'dfir himself or herself handicapped. 

The impact (\f poor expectations and labesls may b(! especially 
po\verful for handicapptid students. Tu'rnure and Zigler (1950) demon- 
stratexi that retarded children and chiidren who have a history of 
failure are mor(! outer dirfK:ted than are nonhandicuipped children and 
children who have a history of sucwiss. This oul(!r directedn<;ss was 
dtunonsfrated tb increase tKoTinfluence of models on the children's 
•behavK>c. It also niay increase the impact of peers' expet:tations and 
labels on sfilf attitudes. • ' " 

When handicapped studeitts are viewed negativtdy. stereotyped, 
and dislik(!d. and v«^hen nonhandicapped students cixpect futur(! in- 
teraction with them to be distasteful and unpleasant, the self attitudes 
of the *andicapptid studen'ts riiay became negative. When handicapt 
peel students are viewed by nrtnhamlicapped peers in differcmtiated. 
dynamic, and realistic ways arid the exp(!ctatioris art! that future in- 
teraction will be en4oyai)le and rewarding, the self attitudes of the 
handicapped students may become pbsitive;. . " ^ 

There is^correlational evidence that cooperativeness is positively re- 
lated {o self esteem in students throughout element^iry. junior, and 
senior high school in rural, urban,.and suburban settings; competitive- 
ness is generally unrelated to self estet^n>; and indiyi'dualistie-attitudes 
tend to be related to feelings of worthlcssness and self rejtxition (Johnson 
& Gundcrson, 1978; Johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, Johnson, & Andcr- 
s'on, 1978; Johnson St Norttm-Hcheisen. 1977; Norem-Hebeiscn & Johnson, 
1980). There is experimental evidence indicating that c(X)peTative learning 
experiences, compared with individualistic -ones, result in higher self 
esteem (Johnson, Johnson, & Scott. 1978). that cooperative IcJirning cx- 
pc^riences promote higher self tsteom than xlw.'s learning in a traditioijal 
classroom (Blaney. Stephan. Boscnficld. Arsonon. & Sik'os. 1977; Gelfner. 
1978), and that failure in comp<?titive situations promotes increased self 
derogation (Ames, Ames, & Fclk(^r, 1977). 

• - 
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' In a HvrH\s of stuciic^s with suhurkm junior and st^nior high school 
studonls NiircWrHolxMHrn and jc)hns(5n (19a0) oxaminod the? n^lntion- 
ship jiotwoeui coope^ralivo. compcHiUvo. and individualistic attituth^s 
and ways of concc^pfualizing onc^s worth from th(^ iRformation that is 
wivaihibh? about pnusc^lf. Four primary ways of deriving sc^lf cste^Mn' 
ar6»; basic se^lf acceptance ,^ a lu?li(?f in tb(! intrinsic acceptability of 
ones(df). a>nditional 3(?lf acceptancci (acc(^|>4ance contingent on mwit- 
ing external standards and oxpcrctations). stdf evaluation (on/^'s esti- 
mate of how one compares with (xn(vs p(KM\s)Vand iic^aMmud coh- 
gruc^nce (cj[:(rr(!spondencci b(!tw(!CMi what one thinks onc^ is and what 
onv thinks one should be). Attitudes toward ccH)|M!ration v)(?r(r found to 
^ relafcui to basic sc^lf accc^ptanc(? and fi^itive s()lf eval.uation com- 

^ parcKi to jnH)rs: attitudc^s towiu'd competiticm? werc^ found to hv. relatcni 
to conditfonal self acceptance; and individuaHslic altitudes were found 
to be rullited to basic self rej(u:tion. *^ ^ ^ 

COOPERATIVE^SITERACTION AND MAINSTREAMlWp 

It .should hi) notcul that at any lime in thc^ classnKim \he proce^ss of res 
jection can J)e rephjced by the process of acwiptance structuring 
(x>op(?rative inter;K:tion between handicilpped and ncnih.indicapped 
studorits/rh(rr(? is c^videnct! that cooperatives interactron betwecsn non» 
* handicapped and handicapped studcjnts promotes acceptance and 
positive attitudes toward eac:h other as weH as positive* self attitud^rs. 

irson^I Attraction . , ^, 

nsiderable Evidence has accumulated that coypefative interaction; 
a>Tipijred with rampotitive interaction and !ndivft{ualisticl;ff()rts, prtJ- 
)tes a^grejat dcialof interpersonal attraction^mo\^stud(?nts {johnson 
& {ohnson, 1975, 1978). Wh(?n students v.^o.vA to cooperate with each 
()ther and when they actually do cooperate, peters who are pfurceived to 
be markedly different frorf oneself ar(? liked, even if they lower the 
overall achievement of thp group (D. johnson & {ohnsort, 1972; S. 
|ohns(m & johnson.^ 1972). Johnson, Johnson, and Scott (1978) found 
^hat cooperative learning experiences, compared t(* mdividualistic 
ones, lead to a greatc^r valuing of'h(?te;rog(?neity among peers and \o the 
choosing of peers ont) has cooperated with in the past for future; hiarn- 
ing groups* evcm when those peers are less able than other classmates; 
• The rc^sults of two kirge sado survcjys indicate that th(; mores favora- 
ble students' altitudes toward cooperation, Ihc mon^ positives they fet4 
toward peers who are less bright and also toward those who are 
smarter (Johnsc^fi ^ Ahlgren, 1976; [ohnson, johnson, -& Anderson, 
\9jh). Attitudes toward competition and individualism are not t^e^lated 
to liking for;, either set of peers. From \hi} second through the tv^^elfth 
grades, in rural, suburban, and urban schools. -coopfirativeness is rel- 
ated to valuing other students, no matter wl>at thcsir achitsvement levelii 
or inteHc4:tual potentials seem to bo. €(3operativ<mess, furthermore, 
/ ^ ■• . • . 





was found t(» he (X)nsi51^ntly vdnU'.(i t(),p<).sitiv(; attitudcrs toward listen- • 
ittgto and liking othor students, and b(;li(^in« that^no is liked by other 
studenis. vvhihi students a)JTipetiliv(mei«s and individuali^ip^ire not^r(v 

\iik)i\ to th(!se altitudes. ' ' • , /• 

* Five studies have dirwtly eompar(!d eooptiratively structured l(j^/n- 
ing vvith*ebmp(!tHtive and individualistic instnietion wh(!n handfeap- 
ped students were mainstrealncd into the rt^gular elassrtMuiyfn the. 
first. Armsfronj^. john.son and Balow (1980) <:ompar(!d eoMierativi; 
with individualistic instruction in languase^ arts for 40 fifHi and sixth 
grade; stuthmts for 90 minuicis a day for a 4 wc^ek p(>nod. Offh*; sample 
2ri% (10) wer(; niahis with l(!urning divsabilities. Armslron^ ;^.d hiu- 
SjlhiaHiRis found, that the. regular classroom stud(;nfs in thr; cAjpera- 
'tive lf!arning groups (iviiluafed th(!ir learning disabled p(;ers as more 
vaUTabl<<^i 'smarl(M-.than did the regular (:las'^sro()m students in the in- 
dividualistic condition. .Rt^ular classr(X)m students in the cooperative 
condition al$6 b(;lieved they kn(!w their h;ar^ing disabled p(!(;rs Inciter. • 
chos(! Ihem for friends more often, felt that th(!y had b'(!en more fre- 
quently h(!lp(!tl by their loarnin^disabl(;d p(;ers. and wish(;d for th6m 
to b(! remov(;d from thtr classr(X)m Us^s frequ(>ntly. Thj; hiarning dis- 
abled studenls .W(;r(; far less isolatcid in the (:ooperativ(! than in tht; in- 
dividualistic e(mdifi«m. 

.In the second study.'l2 second and thircl grade; boys (;nrolled in 
summer swimming program were either taught in cooperative; pairs or 
individualistically (Martino & Johnson. 1979). thr(;e n()nWli^ 
and thrw; l(;arning disabled boys w(;r(; randomly a8.sign(;d t(>n?lfnicon- 
dition In the cooi/(!rative condition, a.nonhandicappeid imd a l(;arniug 
disabUKi boy wire randomly assigneul to tiach pair, Obs(!rv(>j:s 
record{?a the; number of time;s the; nonhanelie:appe^d be»ys interae:t(;d 
\vit.h the le;arning disable^d students during a- 15 minute; fre;<; swim 
p(;riod at the; end of each 1 hour class, ()ver the; 9 days of instrue:tion. m 
the individualistie: condition there was only one instancfi e)f a friendly 
interaction betw(;e!n a nonhandicapped .and a h;arning disabled stu- 
de;nt In the c(X)pi;rative; conditieHi. there weir^j^p fe) 20 daily ihstant:e;s 
tif friendly interaction during the fre;e time between nonhandicappc>d 
and learning disable;d studtmfs. with an average oriO friendiy interac- 
tions p(;t: day. Thtjre was an average of three hostile interactions be> 
tweon nonhandicappt;d and learning disabled boys each day in the in- 
dividualistic conditie>n while there was an average; of (5ne hostda m- 
teraction per day betweien the; two.typeis of studejnts in the cooperative; 
condition. . 
. "In a study of seventy graders. Cooper. Johnson. Johnson, and 
Wtlderson (1980) studied the relatiofishi^s between regular classroom 
students and learning disabled and emotionally disturbed students in 
ampeirativc. competitive, and individualistic science. English, and 
geography classes. Each class period lasted 60 minutes and the study 
lasted for 15 instructional daya; stydents. therefore, received 45 hours 
of instruction in»eath condition. The* researchers found that far more 
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students' niported h(?lping and rcxxMving hcjlp'from thc?ir handicappc^d 
p(U?rs in* the? cooperative* th^fn 4n th(? othc^r two coj[iditions. Regular 
classroom .studerits in the? (X)operative and c:omp(?ti(ive (:onditi(Jns 
chose handicapped p(?c?rs, for friends more? fr(?quently than xlid the 
nonhandicappcHl^studc^nts in the individualistic condition. 

In a fourth fi(?ld • (ixp(?rimont. .th(?' <iff(?(;ts of c()operative. in- 
dividualistic, and laissez fai re? goal structures wc?r(? (.t)mpar(?d on intc^r- 
personal attraction b(?tweon nonhandicapped junior high school stu- 
'cleats and seveitely reta{*ded pt^ers ' (Johnson, Rynd(?rs. Johnson. 
Schmidt ."^STHaidc^r. 1979}. Students wc^re from a public juuior high school, 
a QithoHc {.unior high schcx)!. and a spK^cial station school: The? r(?tard(?d 
.'Stlidents w(?re functioning at a high trainable? \vw,\, StudcMits participafful 
in a lH)wling class that met for 1 hour iK?r wt?ek for 6 w(?(?ks.'Th(? r(?sults^ 
indicate that consuierably mure positive?. sup{K)rtiv(?. and fricntlly in1(»riic- 
tion took place^U?twe(?n the nonhandiaipp(Hl and the? n?tarded stud(?nts in 
the? (xx)fx?rativ(? than in the? other two conditions, c 

In \hv fifth field experiment, interpersonal attraction betw(?en non- • 
handicappMjji junior high school stu(it?nts and Down's syndrome? stu- 
. . d(»nts from a special station school was studied under coop(;ri]ifive. 

competitive?, and individualistic conditions (RyndJ?rs, Johijson. 
JohascHi. & Schmidt, 1980). Pr(K:(?crur(;s wi?n? id(?ntical with those used 
in the pr(?vious bowling study. Consid(?rably more positive?, suppor- 
tive, and friendly interaction took place'betwecm tho two groups of stu- 
dent$ in the cooperative? than in the other two conditions. 

Now that the? proc{?ss of social judgmc?nt has t)(?c?n (?xplain(?el and the? 
. importance of heterogonoous. cooperative? grouping has been 
emphasized, the question is. How does one set up h(?t(?rogeneous, 
aioperafive groups in a classrtx)m?'' for a bri(?f summary of the 
sp(x:ificstrat(?gies designe?d to assist the? teacher, let us r(?turn to the sto- 
ry of Carl which began this chapter. ( The teacher's role? jn setting up 
c6operative groups is describee! in me)re depth in Learning Together 
and Aione, Johnson & Johnson, 1975.) ^ 

STRUCTURING LEARNING TO INSURE INTEGRATION 

' . . . 

Carl glanced ^hyly around the classroom to see if tinyone v%as • 
. watching him. No one was. He? began to re?laX^^a bit. Carl was' able 

to smile back as fbjt? spc?cial e?ducationMeai;I^;> gave him an en-, 
couragii^nod and le?ft tjhe room. , * 

7 How 6an tfic rpgula'r classroom teacher structure the interactions 

Carl will have with the otheir stude?nt^ in the?^re?gular classroom? The? 
teacher has three alternatives: . 

1. The teacher c^n pla(;;e? Carl in competition with tHe other students to 
• see who is best. Competition is based on students* succe?ss being do* 

pendent on doing better than their classmates. If Qne^ stude?nt wins, 



iho other, students losei. Competition among ,sludoi9t,<1s. of course. , 
out oUhe question in mainstreaming as it promotes the rt^jection of 
low ability. students us "losers." . ' , . 

2. the tehchcr can have Carl and the other ,stud(;nts work individually, 
independent' of each other. Carl can then work on ^materiai 
spet^fically s*uit(!d io his ability level. What Carl dtJtw will not aff(!i:f 
the aehievement of other {itud(!nfs and what* other .studunts do will 
have no effect on Carl s achi(;vem(!nt onv. way or the other. Yet such 
a practice isolates Carl from his nonhandicapped peers and crtuttes 
a situation 'in which ho will he ignored or disliked for being 

• . f. "different." ' ^ 

3. The teacher can pljjce Carl in a cooperative; horning group with 
several nonhandicappetl peers with the assignment of comph^ting 
the lesso'n ;S a grtnip. making sure that everyonf; in the group un- 
derstands the mat(!rial. /n cooperation, students have a vested in- 

' ♦ forest in insun'rxg that other group members iearn, as the group's 

V . success depends on the achievement of all members, -flelping. 
^sharing, peer tutoring. 'and peer cnc(^ragement. and support for 
If'iirning, as well as peer acceptance ancMikinji;ate all hallmarks of 
(:()op{!rative learning experiences. . ^ . ' 

^ Cooperation is the only learning structure that^ is .consisttmt with the 
purpose of mainstreaming. In addition, it b(!nefits average and gifted 
as well as handicapped students. 

. ■• ■ . . \' 

' STRUCTURING LEARNING COOPERATIVELV \ 

Carl shyly sank down into hiti s(!at. hoping the other students - 
would not notice hint. The regular classroom teacher announced 
that all students would be assigned to math groups where they . 
would work together to solve 12 story problcnis. Cafl was 
V * * startled to hear his name cfilled as he was assigned tw a learning 

.* group. Joining his group he studied the faces of Susan, Sam, and 

Sally as they "jovially assembled. . • 

' What do teachers do to set up heterogeneous cooperative learning 
groups and to insure that they operate effectively? Although there is no 
formula for using qooperafivo groups in instruction, there is a model 

' that outlines the role of the teacher. The following framework has 

heefi h'elpful tjftnany teachers in initiating cooperation during instruc- 
tion. Each teacher should feel free to modify the plan for hisy)r her 
dassrqom setting and students. The model is prpsented for Carl s math 

. lesson, but it worCs just as well in other subject areas. 

• • Asfaraspossibie, specify the instructiondi objectives. In the case 
.of this math lesson:Jhe objectives were to ha,ve«ver^ student master 
the basic math skills needed to work the assigned pr.ablems. 
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• Select the group size most appropriate, for the iesieon. With young 

or unskUled students, the best size foP^the group may be two ot three . 
members. With older ot more skilled students Jarger groups are p6^ssi- 
ble. In Carps classroom, the teacher selected a group of four students. 

• Assign students to groups. Usually, teachers wish to maximize the 
heterogeneity in the groups, although, at times, homogeneous groups 
are useful A' cominon procedure is to give the class a pcetest and then 
assign one high student, two average students, and one low student to 
ea^h cooperative group. This is what Carl's teacher did. 

• Arrange the classroom so that group members are close together 
' and the groups are as far apart as possible. 

• Provide the:^ppropfiate materials. In the math lesson iii Carls 
class, each group was given 12 story problems, one answer sheet, and 
a checklist for each member entitled, "How well did I work in the 
group today?" ; 

• Explain the task and .the cooperative goai structure Fpr Carls 
math group the ta^k.was to solve the stocy problems and to insure that 

r ail group members understood how to solve each one. Men^bers indi- 
cated their understanding by signing' the group's answer sheeh ( An 
alternative to the single answer sheet is to give each student an in-r 
dividual test on the material and average the members* scores for the, 
group's score.) The cooperative strucfure involves a group goal (com- 
plete the assignment), criteria for siuccess (perfect score is excellent^ * 
80% correct is good. 60% correct is poor), an awareness that all group 
members receive the same reward, and ap understanding ofxoopera- : 
tive actions to engage in while they are working together (listening 
carefully to 'each other, praising each other, checking to make sure 

everyone understands the material), 

* < t . 

As Sally began to ?ead the first story*|^roblem they werq to solve 
Carl began to move his chair away from the group. He felt panic. 
When Susan, Sam, and Sally turned to . him for agreement with 
their answer he backed his chair 'further away until it hit a near- 
by wall. He looked away from their expectant faces as his tears 
began 1o overflow despite his best efforts to hold them in. 

The teacher quietly appeared at Carls side and asked what 
\vas wrong, 'i don't want to work with anybody\'' he gasped, "I 
want to go back to my speciaT classroom, to the students 1 knowtV S 

Observing Carls fright, the teacher suggested, 'The group 
needs someone to record its answers. Why don^.tvM>u be the 
recorder for the group? Susan, Sam, and Sally will a|5pr0ciate the 
help/' ' • . , 

/'N./^After Carl was arranged in the center of the group with answer 
v^heet and pencil, the teacher moved to where she could watch the 
^^roup worjc, Carl clearly was taking ^is responsibility, as 

recorder seriously, listening carefully io the answers given by the ; 

other group menoib^rs and writing them down a^ nqatly as he 
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could. Sally especially seemed skilled in explaining ho\v to work 
the problems to Carl. ♦ 

The next day, observing Carl working in the group, the teacher 
stopped nearby. Carl smiled at the teacher and left his group tem- 
porarily. "This is the most fun I'v^ ever had in SchooHV he tol 
her. 

The story of Carl is true and it illustrates several Important^aspects 
of using heterogeneous cooperative groups for instrifetional purposes. 
* They are sumrrtarized in the final three aspects'of the teacher's role: 

• Observe the student interaction, Just because teachers ask stu- 
dents to cooperate with each other does not mean they will always do 
so. Through observati^, teachers can spot problems students have in 
working together cooperatively. 

• Intervene as a consultant to help the group{s) solve its problems 
. in working together effectively, learn the interpersonal and group 

skills necessary for cooperating, and check that all its members are 
learning the material. Carls teacher helped to reduce Carl's fear of 
working with nonhandicapped peers by giving him a structured role to 
fulfill in the group. The next step islo teach the rtonhantticapped stu- 
dents helping skills so that they can explain material successfully to 
Carl. Carl, furthermore, can be* trained in -various cooperative skills 
. that help the group woft^even if he cannot; do the academic work as 
quickly as his peers. j - ^ * - 

• Evaluate the group pr*lucts, using a criterion referenced evalua- 
tion system. If a mainstreamed student such as Carl is completely un- 
able to do the work assigned, the teachcTr may wish to use different cri- 
teria in evaluating his work, to assign less material for him to learn, to 
give him different material to learn, or to use improvement scores for 

.him. At the end of each lesson, teachers can have students complete a 
checklist on how well they w6rked in their group, 

COOPERATIOftf BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 

Successful mainstreaming requires the help and attention of both the 
special education and regular classroom teachers. There is a specific 
role for each which requires cooperation to form a team In which they 
coordinate efforts to eddcafe'and socialize the students. The role of the 
classroom teacher is as follows: . ^ 

1. Primarily, to structure learning experiences cooperatively and to en- 
- sure that the small groups are heterogeneous, with handic^ped 
and nonhandicapped students in thfe same group. It islhe coopera- 
tive goal structure that promotes positive interaction among stu- 
dents, no matter how they differ from each other, and provides.^ 
supportive context within which iategration of handicapped stu- 
, de.nts can take place, ■ ^ 




2. 'To specify a structured role within the cooper^aMve groups for the * 

• handicapped students. Many mainstreamed students will be fearful ' 
••and anxious about interacting with nonhandicappdd peers. Clear 

and structured resppnsibilities Vithin the small groups will allevi- 
. ate such feelings. 

3. To^ train nonhandicappod (as well as handicapped) students in 
helping, tutoring, teaching, and sharing skills. To work effectively^ 
within a^cooperative learning group. 5tu<ients must bo able to help 
and teach each Qther» especially when students are heterogeneous 

* in ability. Many teaching skills, such as the use'* of praise and 
pronxpting, are easily taught to students.* I 

4. To^ make the requirements for the handicapped students reason- 
. able. Some mainstf earned students are not doing grade leyel work in 

certain ways. This does not mean that they cannot be part of a 
cooperative learning group. There are several ways to adapt lessons - 
so that students at markedly different achievement levels can par- 
»ticipate in the same cooperative group, such as, (a) use different cri- 
teria for success for each group member, (b) vary the amount each 
group member is ^expected fo master, (c) give group members 
different lists, words, problems,' and then use Xha average percen- 
tage worked correctly as the group's score, (d) use improvement 
scores for the handicapped students rath'er than actual perfor- 
mance, • ^ 

A — 

Undoubtedly, handicapped students can be evaluated m other ways 
that do not prevent their working with nonhandicapped peers. 

5. To support the positive relationships among peers and the feeling^ 
• . of success experienced by all students that result from partici{>ating 

in coopferative learning experiences. 

6. Besides sti^ucturing hetqrogeneous*, cooperative learning groups, the 
regular classro&m teacher will want to establish a collaborative 
working relationship with thei special education teachers who also 

^ work with the mainstreamed students. The spbcial education 
teachers are important re§c>urces for encouraging appropriate 
academic and interpersonal behaviors by the mainstreamed stu- 
dents in the regular class^m and, therefore, regular classroom 
teachers^should use them. 

The role of the special education resource teacher on such a team is as 
follows: 

1. .To cbnsuh with thq cliassroom teacher on setting up heterogeneous 
cooperative learning groups.* Facilitate the use of, cooperative ac- 
tivities in which ibandicapped and nonhandicapped students are in 
the same group by providing tl^e regUlaV classroom teacher with any 
help that might be needed to do so,^ Observe the groups 
systematically, keeping records of how theliandicapped and non- 
handicapped students interact with each other. 
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2. To^teach^the handicapped students structured roles to enact in the 
small groups. Eyen if a student cannot re^^d^ he or she can listc^n 
carefully and summarize what everyone in the group is saying, pro- 
vide leadersl\ip, help, to keep the group's work organized, and so on. 
There is always some way to fac^itate a group s work, no matter 
what handicap a student may have. % 

3. To teach the nonh^ndicapped students how to assist and help the 
handicapped students. Some simple skills, such as the u$e of praise) 
qan be mastered by 'nonhandicapped students to improve, their 
ability to v^orlc in a heterogeneous cooperative 'groilip. There may be / 
specific aspects of aJiandicap that the nonhandicapped students 
need to understand in order to adapt their interactions to include 
the mainstreamed student. ^ 

4. To consult with the classroom teacher on making the requirements 
for the handicapped students reasonable. The regular classroom 
teacher may need some help in setting up appropriate criteria and 
assigning appropriate work, ^ ^ • 

5. To support the positive relationships bdween handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students and the feelings of success experienced 

* by all students th^t result from participating in cooperative learning 
activities, low ability students will especially experience a great 

* deal more success in cooperative activities than in competitive or in- 
' dividualistic ones: ' ^ 

* Although many good teachers have moved away from the pre- 
dominatly compdtijive mode of present 'classrooms to the use of 
cooperative groups, for many other teachers the use of coopei^ative 
groups, as described in this chapter, 'seems to be a departure from pre- 
sent practi(Sp. Therefore, a brief, "back to basics" statement seems ad- 
visable. The use t of heterogeneous cooperative . learning groups 
benefits not only the handicapped students being mainstreamed but, 
also, the average and gifted students in the regular classroom (Johnson 
& Johnson^ 1978|. The teaching procedures are straightforward enough 
so that any teacher can learn* them. Yet the importance of cooperative 
learning expjerien^es goes bej/ond the integration of handicapped stu- 
dents into the.regular classroom and the resulting increases in^iriend- 
ships, sopial skills, xSelf esteem, and achievement.. Cooperation is as 
basis to humans asjhe air we breathe. The ability of all students io ^ 
work cooperatively* With other people is the keystone to building ahd|: 
maintaining stable families, cateers, and friendships. Being able ta^ 
perform technical skills such as reading aiid math are of little use if the ' 
person cannot apply theiii in cooperative interaction with other pec^Jle / 
in career, faiflily, and community settings. Tfie most logical way to 
emphasise the use of students* knowledge and skills within a coopera- 
tive framework, such as they Will m^et as members of society, is to use 
cooperative learning groups in the classroom. A very good case can be 
made to support the contention that nothing is mo^e basic in education, 
thaii learning to work cooperatively with other people. 
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SUMMARY " 

The central question m mainstreaming for the classroom teacher is, 
"How will handicapped and nonhanilicapped students interact with 
each 6{hCT?\ Placing handicapl)ed students in the rjjgular classroom is 
the beginnii^ of an opportunity but, like all opfjortunities, it carries a 
risk ontiaking things worse as^well as the possi|^ility of making things bcU 
ter. Physical, proximity of handicapptid iind nonhandicappt^d students 
dcH)s not guarantee positive ^ittitudes and incroiised acceptance; incremscKl 
prejudice and rejection may be the result. The crucial factor in whether a 
process gf acceptance or a pr(K:ess"of rejection (xx^urs in the chissroom is 
the kind of student interaction fosterexl by the teacher Althotigh competi- 
tion and individualism tend to support rejcrction, cooperative interactions 
between handicapped and nonhandi capped students encpurjigf) the posi- 
tive social interactions that ^bring* handicappejJ students into the 
mainstream of classroom society. It is crucial to note that structuring 
cooperative^ learning is not son)ething done for the handicapped students, 
it is beneficial to all students. The research indicates that it encourages 
higher achievement and more appropriate self esteem for all students and 
more po^tivc social interactions throughout the classroom. 

Cooperative lin^ruction is based on a set of practical strategies that 
any teacher can master. "IJi does not require the classroom teacher to 
'become an ^'expert" in special education. The model described in this 
chaptej^ prbvides a natural way for regular ami special education 
teachers to Work together as a team. 
■ ^r- ■ ,. 
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With the advent of the new mainstream legislation it is necessary to 
promote a substantial educational policy change to positively imple- 
ment the law. As the nation s classrooms move frorn exclusion to in- 
clusion of increasingly more diverse populationsrni*assive shifts in 
educational practice are needed. Mainstream education and its opera- 
tional translation, namely, to iticrease the accommodative capacity lof 
each classroom, simply will not work if it results only in small adjust- 
ments to current classroom practiccs.iBy adding bits and pieces of new 
information to the current classroom interactions we will simply ex- 
perience one more time the Qld French proverb that the more things 
change the more they rcniain the same. In this chapter, the basic 
assumption is. that the instructional capabilities of classrooms heed the 
equivalent of a quantum leap — a new conception or a. qtialitativo 
shift — to meet the new demands and neeSs for mainstream education. 
Thus, the focus is? on (a) new goals for education and (b) new instruc- 
tional strategies; Both will benefit not only recently mainstreamed 
children but, also, all school children^ 

TRADmONAL SCHbOUNG 

\. 

' S 

In the old and^ to some extent still current view of education in the 
classroom the assumption is that each teacher is a Toscanini or Sarah 
Caldwell, that is, each teacher has the ability to orchestr^te^individual 
differences, the different iieeds of -clusters of children, and the 
different demands^f the cujUHtfuIum..Horace Mann noted Over a cen- 
tury ago, "As jisr^e teacher* so is the classroom/' In this view, the 
teacher is the architect foi^ each child's entire educational experifendb, 
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The responsibility for instruction, for the organization of curriculum 
' materials, and for the transmission of knowledge and attitudes 
ultiniately rests in the hands of each teacher. Another way to view this 
conception of the classroom is through the metaphor of a Charles Atlas 
model: The workof each classroom rests solely and exclusively on the 
shoulders of ca'fch teacher. ; . ^ ' 

In reality, of course, such a view does not work. Studies of 
chissr(X)m interactions over the past 70 years have indicated clearly that 
ihe teacher simply cannoj function as the orchcstrator of ail learning 
activities. In most classrooms, the activities of the pupils are passive or 
mindless or a series of minor routines with small point or conse- 
que;nca Teachers tend to spend ah inordinate amount of classroom 
time in directing children; 65 to 75% (estimates vary) of all classroom 
talk ife by the teacher,' and at least two-thirds of that talk is. in the form 
of asking for short, rotelike pieces of information or giving procedural 
* directiQns (Sprinthall, 1977). Other studies have ^hown that the 
general curriculum — the content of ^hat is being taught in most 
classrooms — tends to^be equally pedantig, in the form of a'recitation of 
facts (Sprinthall, \97&). Clearly, not all children benefit from such 
• classroom interactions. I^.is also clear that when handicapped children 
are brought into convemtionally organized! classrooms they receive an 
even smaller proportion of actual positive teaching time than their 
regular class colleagues. The McDermott and Aran study (1978) of a 
classroom indicated that students in the lowest reading group (some 
with learning handicaps) were interrupted for procedural as opposed 
, to p^idagogical- reasons almost 40 times in one 30 minute reading ses- 
sion. These children obviously were given little chance to read. 
' * ■ . " ^ • 

Not only do they spend time calling on the teacher for a turn, they • 
also spend time waiting for the teacher while she attends to some 
m^bers of the top group who hav;p interrupted the time on task 
of tne bottom ^roup. Almost two-thirds of the time in the reading 
lesson is spent in either getting a turn or waiting for the teacher to 
attend to^he group. (McDetmott & Aron. 1978. p, 57). 

As new children enter the mainstream, it is important to rethink the 
educptional objectives of sch&oling as well as instructional techniques. 
Without restructuring, mainstream education will no4 work any better 
than the old exclusion/ segregation/ deviant status placement model 

NEW GOALS: SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that a major educational goal of 
' schooling should be the promotion of heahhy. psychological develop- 
V ment^in all pupils, that is, the stimulation of ^ach iridividual's psy- 
chological maturity, sense of porsoiial confidence, and successful ii\- 
torpertonal development. Such goals^ 6^f course, arc riot nejjiHexccpt 
that schools traditionally have relegated psychological development to 



an inferior status in terms of curriculum and activities. Generally, 
schools make policy statements on the importance of personal cyid 
psychological dovelopTment but they do not provide curricular spaqe to 
promote such development. It is now clear, from a series of studjjp 
conducted during the past decade, that by neglecting these personality 
domains we are shortchanging the futures of all children; success in 
life, or life skills, come from or are a function of the lej;el of a child's 
ps ycho logical maturity and his or hc^r academic achievement. 
Jovvever heretical it may sound, grade point achievement correlates 
only to further grade point achievement and does not predict success 
in any of a variety of life skills after formal education. Conte?nt mastery 
predicts only to further content mastery but not to successful adult per- 
formance (Heath, 1977; Kohlberg. 1977; McClelland, 1973). The myth 
that academic achievement and content acquisition should be the ma- 
jor objective of schooling is, of course, longstanding and a strongly 
supported delusion. 

The educational goal of academic achievement becomes more and 
more like an Alice in Wonderland fantasy. Alice asked the Mock Turtle 
about the regular course in' the sch(X)l he had attended. *' Reeling arfd 
Writhing, of course, to b^gin with, the M(K:k Turtle replied: and then the 
different branches of Arithmetic — Ambition, Distraction. Uglification, and 
Ck^rision.' .... What a curious plan! exclaimed Alice' (Carroll. 1960.pp. 
129-130). ^ 

Oh what a curious pla|^jj|ieed for schools to continue to push for a 
singular focus^on content acquisition and academic achievement in- 
stead of promoting psychological' and social development for all 
children. Stimulating a sense of interpersonal competence, the ability 
to relate effectively id peers and to interact with them productively, 
and'^imilar variables need special attention in educational programs. 
* At the present time ::regular*' children do not benijfit from traditional 
classroom curricula when benefit is defined to include psycljological 
development. * 

Studies conducted during the past 25 years indicate that segregating 
special education children into separate classes does not yield social, 
benefits: Unfortunately,^ simply placing children from previously 
. segregated classrooms into regular classrooms is not a benign activity. 
A recent study by Bruininks (1978) showed tiiat in such an instance the 
regular class children develop increasingly more negative attitudes 
^ toward the mainstreamed children, which means that social engineer- 
ing through desegregation will not work automaticaljy. Indeed, bring- 
ing diverse groups together without adequate educational plans mofc 
likely t^ill have negative effects on both groups. ^ . 

NEW INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

To create a more facilitative educational environment^ programs 
should be created that will stimulate the psychological as well as in- 
tellectual development of childr'en. Role taking the6riiE?s provide in- 
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creasing evidence that placing children or teenagers genuine role 
taking situations stimulates personal growth and -development. Actual • 
role performance, not role playing, is indit^Ued. The concept, which is 
derived from George Herbert Mead's classicwork in role taking^he^-^ 
ry. urges children and adolescents tt?' actually participate in fully 
responsible new roles (Mead. 1934). This does not mean t!^ use of 
* simulation or "dimes'' in classrooms but, rather, rq^l world activities, 
<• such as instru^nal responsibility for othcr childi-en. ^ 

Tlyt idf!^ of employing pupil's as teachersjs iiot new in its^ltf; what is 
• <nevviAhow this strpttigy can be employed f(ir the* benefit of allijroups 
in.tKe classroom. The concept is simple. Many ^iiars ago. Bloom s tax- 
onomy indiee^d thaUuBS*[ effective learning strategy is for pupils to 
lip{)l\j5^ow}edgo to real wdrjd situations. Ralph TyleTs classic studies 
" •Vof'^hi? perm^ence 6f leafSj^ing in the classroom provided a rigorous^ 
' empirical basis fty;^ch claims, lo^fjict Tj^J^jr founc^that pupils tradi-' 
fi^nalfy forgot ^^oT content acquisition after 1 year and 80% afterZ 
< i^yt'^s; in thfoso classrooms, the learriing^ctivities were nqt applied 
^^^(^Tjiier. l>933). Mo^ recent studies by Gartner, Kohler. and Riessman 
^^[971) and Paolitio (1976) indica^that pupils who act as ttitors benefit at 
^ legist as much as the pupils they tutor in terms of learning activities and , 
learning outcomes. ^ 

In a series of studies at the University oT Minnesbta. we have beep 
able to document the posjtjve outcomes of jcros^ .age teaching 
/f. programs. At the elementary school level, studies by Blum (1978). 
Enright (1978). and Preuss C1976) showed the positive impacts upon 
levels>of psychological maturity that accrued^v^fhen children took t^e 
role of teachers; studies -by Coghetta and Sprinthall (197,^). Ex<im 
{1977), and Leone (1978) indicated tlie positive impact dn teenagers. 
Essentially, in all these studies, pupils^atg placed in the role of teacher 
ami then systematically instructed in processing the experience as 
well as in learning impprtani teaching skills. There is a significant 
theoretical as well as dmpirical justification for the use of such ac- 
tivities.. The benefits go boih ways. For children who act as teachers, 
there is an increase in their level of psychological maturity. TJiey 
develop a greater sense of empathy, individuality, interpersonal 
•maturity, and personal competence. Thus, in answer to the, question, 
"Do such programs rob Peter to pay Paul," the'answer is a clear and 
emphatic "no." The tutors themselves benefit directly^ through in- 
creased levels of psychological maturity and leadership. For the pupils 
- tutored, on the other hand, the benefits are j^lso significant, but in a 
somewhat different realm.^nce the tutors spend oiore time on the 
learning task because of the aSaount of individual attention that can be 
applied, the tutees receive morXpractice and. under appropriate con- 
ditions, can learn in a less threa^iiitug environment. Thus, both the 
child who teaches and the tutee who learns in such a cross age 
program achieve significant gains, and the teacher is no longer ex- 
ctusively responsible for all of the learning activities in the classroom: 
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It is most important to note, however, that all the studies cited here 
indiciate clearly that such procedures do nqi^ork without a serious 
commitment of time and supervision by the school staff. There is a ro- 
mantic view that education occurs simply through a magical process, a 
youthful Mark Hopkins and a log. To the contrary, we have found that ^ 
weekly seminars in which both teaching techniques and discussion 
designed to help the tutors process their own experience are an ab- 
Solutevnecessity. Role taking in practice iind a weekly spminar for tutors 
are essential. Such supervision sessions provide the time flpr pupils 
who are engaged in teaching to examine readings, practice new techni- 
ques, discuss some of their emotional reactions, view some of their^ 
teaching activities through the use of technology {e.g., video and audio 
. playbacks), and the like. In the curriculum guide presented in the next 
section of this chapter, concrete examples are provided of activities 
and processes that occur in these weekly discussion sessions with the 
pupils. 

By holding weekly supervision sessions with children and/or 
adoh^scerits who are teaching, the learnings can bo affirmed. Ex- 
perience by itself cfoes not necessarily lead to further learning. We 
have found, for jexample, that Simply placing children or adolescents 
in tutoring experiences by themselves does/rfN»^imulate positive 
development for either group. Wjiy is this so?Vlt woul^ seem from all 
the curreni.talk about experience based learning and so called action 
learn in^liprograms that simply placing children in such activities- 
would- prpduce positive outcomes. On thcfbther hand, Our stddies indi- 
cate that, without the guiddd reflection, pupils'do not q^cssarily gain 
anything at all from experientiaJ^earning. in other words, without the 
opportunity to carefully reflect upon one's, own experience in a new 
and morO expansive role, an individual will not necessarily develop 
hew understandings of self and others as a result of the experience. In 
fact, in one cross age teaching program, with regular pujpils tutoring 
other pupils, we found the tutoring-only program simply produced no 
effects at all. The tuiors showed no gains or> estimates of development 
^ (Exum, 1977). It was a case of ships passing in the night, so to speak. 
!|r-iiowever, in the case of children tutpring recently mainstreamed 
^ pupils, the results were n^jgative; that is, ^^hildren who wef e in- a tutor- 
. frrg-only grotup developed more negative attitudes toward the 
' mainsftrcamed*children and employed greater criticism in their teach- 
ing techniques when compared to their initial teaching strategies 
(Blum, 1978). Perhaps the inpaning of this is obvious: placing pupils in 
difficult learning activities, such as teaching designated educable mi)Tu 
tally retarded or trainable mentally retarded children, without careful 
supervision^ may induce negative learning outcomes. We should bear 
this finding iQ mind before any "small or largo scale cross age teaching 
program* is considered for scbool'systpms. 

A specific outline of .j^ctivities designed to help' implement such a 
pYbh foUows^The outline itself, of course, is not prescriptive but rather 
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suggestive of the kinds of activities and processes that may improve a 
design for cross age or peer tutoring with recently mainstreamed 
childrea The program was tested with regular elementary children 
learning to tutor trainable mentally retarded children. Readers should 
feel free to make adjustments according to both grade level and/or type 
of exceptionality. ^ 

SUPERl^ING TUTORS: A CURRICULUM QUIDE 

The objectives of these procedures were two fbld: (a) to teach skills 
and (b) to^help the tutors to process their own experiences. To ac- 
complish these objectives each session h|id the following format: an in- 
itial review of the previous week's skill; introduction of a new tutoring 
skill; demonstration of the new skill; roltf.playing by the tutors of the 
new skill; reflection and problem solving. Overall, th? curriculum was 
divided into the two major themes of skill training ^nd process ex- 
, periencing. Since the children were to accept major responsibility for 
; taking care of and interacting with children who were vastly different 
from themselves (in this case, previously ^regated trainable men-^ 
tally retarded students), the focus of the curriculum at the outset was 
both highly structured and concrete. There is strong theoretical sup- 
port from child arid.adolescent developmental theorists to suggest that* 
both firm structure and concrete directions are important to mastering \ 
new learning activities, esp^ially under conditions of high anxiety. It 
w^ clear that asking children to learn to interact with the handicapped 
children met both conditionB. As a result,. the firsf six lessons centered 
on specific techniques to be used while tutoring (based pn the Flanr^ 
- ders Interaction Analysis System, see Table 1); t^ last four lessons 
centered on experiencing the handicapped condition. 

Beyond skill training, an attempt was made during training sessions 
to acknowledge the difficulty of befriending a handicapped peer. The 1 
threatening experience was desensitized into a learning opportunity. 
An espirit de corps was nurtured whereby it was safe to use the train- 
ing session to "try on" new social behaviors and to express new. ideas. 
This attitude waS;^ccomplished through role taking with peers in the 
supervision group followed by a discussion session. Problem solving, 
whereby the children advised and counseled one another^in alternf te 
approaches to playing with the tutees, was always included. The iPOle 
of the group leader (classroomi teacher) was to generate questions and 
encourage the tutors to help one another to deal with tutor-tutee 
problems. Through this "experience plus reflection'* approach, a sup- 
port mechanism was created to capitalize on the overall role taking ex- 
p^erience. • ^ / 



TABLE 1 

Cfttegoriet for FUodert I&terftction Amilysis^ 

Teacher Talk 



Indirect In^uencG 
1. Accepts feelings: accepting and clarifying the tone of the students* 
feelings in an unthreatening manner. Feelings may be positive or 
negative. Predicting or recalling feelings are included. 
• 2. Praises or encourages; praising or encouraging student action or 
behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at the expense of 
another individual nodding head, or saying "um hm? ' or "go on * 
are included. 

3. Accepts or uses students ideas: clarifying, building, or developing 
ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings more of his or her 
^ own ideas into play, shift to #5. 

4» 4. Asks questions: asking a question about content or procedure with 
the intent that th^ student answer. 
Direct Influence ' - 

5. Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; ex- 
prd^sing his or her ovyn ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 

6. Giving directions: giving directions, commands, qr orders with 
which students are expected to comply: 

7. Criticizing or justifying aiithority: making statements intended to 
change student ib^havior fr^om unacceptable to acceptable pattern; 
bawling someone out; stating why th^ teacher is doing what he or 
she is doing; extreme self reference. 

^ ■ 

y student' Talk 

9. Response: talk by students in response to teacher. Teacher initiates 
^ the contact or solicits student statement. 

9. InitiatioiutaiR initiated by students. If ^'calling on** student is only 
to indicaKfyho may talk next, observer must decide whether stu- 
dent wantefl to talk. 
_•_ I - .. , '■ - . ■ ' ' — — - 

to. Silence or confusion: pauses, short periods of silenqp, and periods 
of confusion in which communication ciannot be understood by the 
observer. . , 



* ♦ * 

Soutce: N. A. Flanders. Ano/yzing taochmg M}avlQr. Reading MA: AddisomWeiley. 1B70. 

««Sf ". - 

, *ln Ihc BJunri (1978) study, the triunod tutors »huw(!d drajntitV andsltttisllcally significant imprtivis 
ment in their use of "modor* teach or cat cjgori^s (Indirect #i. 2. a. 4 plus dIriJct #6). The un train f»d 
^ • tutors did nol develop modd^oachin^ skills: instead, there? was an Increase in category #7'~crltic)t* 
in^ or- Ratifying authority. The effeets'oh the trainable m^^n tally retard (id tutf;es were dtfficujit to 
measure. Thnre was,. however, a decrease in Category #10. SilenaVC^infusion, for trainable men- 
tally retardcHj studeiits with trained tutors. Hicrc was no change In th Is cate^iory for trainable men* 
tally retarded students with untrained tutors. 



. PART I: SKILLS FOR TUTORING 



Lesson 1: Orientation > 

V Ob/ective To introduce the children to each other and to underline the 
importance of their roles as tutors; to discuss the similarities and 
differences between themselves and the handicapped children/and to 
modiel/ practice some role taking«.elements. ^ 

Materials: Blackboard, blindfolds, blocks of varying shapes {10 for: 
each pair of children). ' ^ 

Plan: ' . 

1; Teacher introduces self to the children and learns everyone s name. 

2. The teacher asks for a volunteer to write on the blackboard, the 
teacher describes tutoring as a very Important role: the tutors may 
be some of the first nonhandicapped playmates for the special class 
children. The teacher asks the tutors .to think of similarities and 
differences between themselves and the special class children. The 
teacher encourages th«m totalk about differences in physical ap- 
pearance, slower learning ability, and immature social skilly. Then, 
ihe-€hildren are asked to describe the similarities. The teacher en^ 

/ courages them to think that the special class children can learn and 
\ do have feclingis, even though Ihey act much younger thah their real 
ages. (The behavior of the special class children in this sample 
could be compared to that of preschoolers.) The teacher should ac- 
cept all the ideas expressed by the group members and try to 
rephrase the statements in a supportive manner so that all can be 
written on the blackboard. The teacher concludes that we all learn, 
but the special children have special pVoblems in learning! 

3. the teacher explains the role taking practice. The teacher asks the 
children to choose a partner. The concept is explained: eVery meet- 
ing will have a practice session in which each persqn will take turns 

. ' acting as tutor and tutee. ^ , 
' 4. The exercise is Bxpkined. A "practice'* is introduced as a way to, 
experience what it is like not to be blind, but to have poor eye-hand 
cpordination. Eye-band coordination should be explained in non- 
technical language: the eyes sfee something and send message to 
the hands to touch. For trainable mentally retarded children, the 
message frorh the eye to the hands may get short circuited. The 
hands may not do what they should. Using a blindfold is a way to 
approximate this experience. One partner should be the tutor and 
\ one, the tutee. The tutee w^ars a.blindfold. The tutor can give only 
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verbal directions to the. blindfolded tutee to biiild a tower out of Hh? 
blocks. Videotaping* this exercise is extremely helpful. 
After both dyad members role play/thp children are asked to recon- 
vene. The^roup leader .asks the following questions to stimulate 
discussion: 

• What was it like to tutor a> handicapped person using only verbal 
directions? 

• What was it like to try to build a tower without being able to see? 

• - How did it feel to be given only verbal help? Was it frustrating? 

• vJhsl^do you \k3^e to do to give good directions to someone who 
has a hard time with blocks and puzzles? The teacher should en-* 
courge many ideas to alter the conimunica|ion: spe^k more 
slowly^ give more verbal clues, use shorter phrases. . 

• Should you give more help than you did? What kind 6f4iclp? The 
teacher should encour^age them to talk about ' hands on'' help. 



Lmsoq 2: Oirectioti Giving 

Obiecfive: To show how to give clear, simple verbal directions accom- 
panied-^by "hands on" help. 

Materials: One game per dyad typical of those uscd^wlth the trainable 
mentally retarded children. ?' 

Plan: ' ^ 5W 

% The teaclier asks for a volunteer to recall thcprevft^us lesson's 
cussicAi (that the handicapped students are learners, but on a slo 
level, and that they have feelings). The teajcher asks f^r volunteers 
to describe the kind of directions one n)ust give to-a trainable men- 
tally retarded child. The teacher asks for a' volunteer tp demonstrate 
and emphasize such direction^ using the following techniques: 

• Slow^ talk; one or two syllable words/ 

• Simple: use on^ idea at a time. 

• Use few words; for example, **Gi^ me the blue block.*' V 
If the special class buddy has trohblc jgive "hands on " help, 

,, 

^ The teacher^ should model both correct ^d wrong ways use these 
four tachniques. 

2* After modeling the techniques with a volunteer, the children are 
asked to pair up with friends and to Eole. take, using one of '^the 
^^pme^. The teacKer circulates, praising ^yone loudly for using any 
^tff^oS the four techniques^ and modeling Ithe appropriate behavicfr 




. when ncjcessarv. The teadhjer tells the chile® n to switch roles after 
3 to 5 minytes^V 

3. After the practice^'the group reconvenes. The children^are asked the 
following questions to stimulate discussion: . • 

.,pid you hear your tutor give good directions? What-did the tutor 
do? ^ 

• Did you havii) any advice for your tutor for giving bettor direc- 
tions? ; 

• Was it eaisi^r for the tute^tf with good directions? ^ 

• Can you picture how tKis would work with yyur special class 
buddy? - , . 

' # Are there any prohjems with your special class buddy that the 
f group can help you with? . ' 



It is recommended that questions be asked of spe^f ic students, rather 
than thrown out to the group in general. The latter tends to be received 
with silence. 'In addition, restate allstudont criticisms of each oth«;r in a 
positive way, i.e.; from "He told me to do too many things at once," to 
•So you think John could try giving one 'direction at a time/* The 
teacher shicHild also tiry to make one positive statement about every stu- 
dent s performance and to scatter these statements throughout the dis- 
cussion. 



Lesson 3: Positive Feedback 



*4 
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, Obfecfive: To discuss the use of praise in increasing th^lutcc's perfor- 
n^ince levql and building his or her self esteem; to discuss o^||^ lech- 
niqycs to build the tutee*s attention spaji. 

•a . . 

Materiais; Games f^Om the special classroom. * ^ 

Plan: ^ 
^^1.' The teachpr describes clear directions -as one way of helping the 
special class' buddy to understand; if they are helpful, tl^ey should ^ •* 
make him or her feel good about playing with the tutor. The teacher 
then reminds the children of how difficult it was to learn when they 
were blindfolded in the first lesson. ^ 

2. The group brainstorms ways th3t the special class buddies show 
frustratlort. such as giving up easily or throwing tantrums. {The ex- ^ 
pression will vary, of course, witfc the social skill levels of the hUn- 
dicapped children.) The teacher introduces the importance of the 
tutorls rold' in encouraging the special class buddies to feel ipdre 
positive, less frustrated. The teacher asks for ideas on how to be en- 
cpu.raging, generating a list of types of ptsls.e (i.e., ""very good," etc.) 

; ' '•■ ■ ■ 48 ^ ' - ; 



The teacher then introducec one other Uiea: in prescnting^amo 
materials, the tutors should cut down on the amount oFgamc materials 
so as not to confuse the child with too many stihiuii. Examples arc; 
give the tutee one puzzle pi^^^e at a time, keeping all other pieces off to 
the side; do not place all the puzzle pieces within tl\e ^child's reach, 
which would confuse him or her. If given too niany stimuli, frustration 
♦ype behaviors will occur, such as throwing pierces or grabbing several 
pieces at once. A tutor principle should be suggested at this point: The 
tutor should plan in advance to simplify both the communicotion 
and game materials according f(WKe needs of the tutee. The teacher 
then demonstrates this principle with a volunteer. * 

3. The children form dyads and role play fhese skills with the games. 
The teacher birculates among the dyads, again praising those who 
^e clear directions, demonstrate praise^ and simplify the games. 

4. Aftpr both children have had a chance to take each role, the group 
reconvenes. The children are asked to give feedback; The (ollowing 
questions are suggested to encourage discussion: 

• bid your tutor use any praise when you werQ playing? What did 
he ttn.she say and how did it make you feel? 

^ • How did you, as the tutor, feel when you used the praise? 

• What did your tytor do to simplify the game? 

• What advice cajm you give your tutor j^or his or her praise and 
simplifying the game? 

• Did your tutor give good difec:tions as W(i discussed last lime? 

• What are w^ays to make directions good? 

• Can you picture doing this with your special class buddy? 

i- m Are there arty special problems that the group can help you with? 



Lessons 4 and 5: Dealing with Behavior Problems; Poor Attention to the 
Play Situation 

' Objective: To introduce the importance of simple dirfx:tions and 
praise to build attention; to show^ow to lise various techniques to gain 
and keep the tutee *s attention. . 



Materials: Games from the special classroom. 
Ptmn: . * 

1. The teacher acknowledges the behavior problems often seen with 
the tutees. The teacher encourages a gripe session in which the 
children can vent their own frustrations aqd fears. The teacher 

• should be supportive of the tutors wi.thout disparaging the special 
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class children. Vyithbut struqturc. griping could monopolize the en- 
tire sbssioo, The teacher will have to guide the discussion so there is 
time left *o demonstrate to the tutors that there are specific techni- " 
ques they "can use to prevent many of the behavior problems. The 
teacher introduces theSe t^hniques and they are practiced. The re- 
maining skills are introduced. Techniques for gaining cooperation 
. are as foUov^s: 

• If the tutee looks away or gazes off. the tutor should try to" dis~ ^ 
/ a)ver if the tutee finds the task too harcl or simply needs clear^ 

directions. ■ • ' 

• To aid in getting the tutee's attention, the tutor could toych his or 
her arm or che«k and guide his or her hands through the motion 
of the game. 

' • It is important to guide the tutee s hands, not the game parts. 

• Brainstorm about the tutor s feelings pbout touching the hands, 
arms, or face of the special class kids. 

• If these tactics are successful in gaining the tutce's coopefaUon, 
the"*lutor should' pr^i§e him or her. 



If these techniques do not wofk. the tutfir should try changing 
games. The tutor needs to be aware th^t. like younger children, the 
special class child's attention is short; therefore, games should be 
changed frequently. 

If none of these lechAiques works and the tutee is acting out. the 
tutor could try to continue playing the game and to let the tutee know 
that it is fun. In this way. rather than pursue and attend to the 
misbehaving tutee. the tutor pursues the game. Often, the tutee'will 
btxromcmore interested in the objcct^f the tutor's attention. 
' - If jhese suggestions do not work, it is time to return the tutee to 
his or her class. In a crisis situation, in- which physical abuse is a 
danger, the tutor should not try tp cope with the tutee but should get 
the tejtaher. 

ji ■ f . 

2. The teacher should demonstrate each technique with a volunteer, 
showing the correct and i|ncorrect way§ of using each. 

3. The teacher should ask jhft--<utees to role play some level of 
behavior problem (i.e., gazing o^f, throwing game pieces, walking- 
awayirom the game, refusing to cooperate). The teacher should cir- 
culatD amohg the dyads, praise the tutors for applying' the techni-. 
ques. and demonstrate for the tutor who is not performing correctly.- 
The teacher should not criticize but should redirect the tutor 
through demonstration. 

4. Once the tutors have played each role, the group should reconvene. 
The following questions, are recommended to stimulate discussion: 



• . Did your tutor use any of the special techniques whcjg you 

misbehaved? Which ones, and how did they work? 
i m Which technique worked best? * 

• How would these techniques work to cut down pn bohavibr 
problems with your special class buddy? * 

• How do you feel about stepping in and trying to' do something 
about a problem? j\re you a little afraid? ^ , 
How do you feel about asking for helpi|rom the teacher if your 
buddy starts to tantrum? {The children often say that they think 
the teacher will think they are incompetent. Brainstorm these 

• feelings. Explain that teachers have supervisors to whom they go 
for help and watch the children ^ amazwuyit at this informa- 
tion.) 

• Are Ihero any special problems that the group-can help you with? 

Lewon.6: Never Say ^'Rb'Vor Hardly Ever ► _ 

Objective: To show how to demonstrate and redirect behavior rather 

than to use criticism. 
.«" * 

Maferiais: Games from the special class, especially those with 
geometric shapes or color cubes. 

Plan: ^ 

< 

1. The teacher asks the children to report on the use of the techniques 
in dealing with behavior problems. The teacher asks the other 
children for counsel, such as, **Can anyone help Mary think of what ' 
to do?" This type of discussion will require frequent support from 
the teacher along (he lines of, '*! hear youYe trying new behaviors 
and you're having some problems; it is hard to play with someone 
who hasn*t yet learned to play and that's good that you keep trying 
^l[|^w ways to help.** 

The teacher then introduces the idea that often the special class 
child ris not trying tix be **naughty;* he or she just has not learned 
other ways of behaving: Scy instead of criticizing mistakes, the tiftor 
can demonstrate the correct w^y. The teacher models how to cor- 
rect behavior with a volunleSt and tells the volunteer to nriake 
I ^ , '..mistakes. The teacher role plays criticism behavior as well. Here is 
an example: Holding a red and blue block in front of Mary, say, 
^ **Mary, give me the red one.'\(Mary chooses blue.) **Mary, this is 
the blue blocl^.^Here is the red block. Now give me the red one.'* 
Therefore, the request is followed with a demonstration of the cor- 
rect response, and then th,e request is restated. . 

TTie tether then says to the tutors, **Can you never say no?** This ax- 
iom is very appealing to the chilftren; on the i3*her hand, ^ the 
teacher should explain that. one should use negatives when the 
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- specwi class child is harming hfmself or herself or others or damag- 
ing property, and/or when it is imf)0ssible to gently yet firmly 
physically restrain the child. Nevertheless;, less serious mistakes 
V . vvarrant redirection, not criticism. 

2. The children pair into dyads and role f)lay while the teacher circu- 
lates giving praise and redirecting. The teacher must modeJ this 
"never say no" behavior now and at all times throughout the 
troining. 

3, After each child has taken the role of tutor and tut^. the group 
reconvenes. Following are some questions rfx;ommena)iid to stimu- 
late discussion. 

■ ■> ■ ' . .<■•' 

• It s very hard to never say "no." Did you hear your tutor criticize 

you? .> • ■ 

• As the tutor, how did you do trying to correct mistakes instead of 

criticizing mistakes? 

• Do you think this will work with your special class friend? 

• Are there any special problems that the group can help you with? 



Lesson 7: Review of Techttiquoi 

Ob/ective; This lesson provides a . buffer for further .practice in and 
discussion of dealing with tehavior problems, particularly if lessons 4 
and 5 did not provide enough time to role play the techniques. In that 
case, lesson 6 would provide'this opportunity, and lesson 7 would be. 
the "never say no" leisson. ■ 




Lesson 8: Language pisabUity 

Obiective. To experience how to communicate with one who has a 
very low level of language comprehension and expression. 

Mdteriais; Simple books. 

Plan* , . ^ - 

1 The teacher introduces the idea of trying to read to the special class 
* buddy when his or her Ipvetof understanding is below that of most 
books The teacher brainstorms various techniques the children 
could tise. encouraging them to think of changing the text to "meet 
the needs of the listener." The teacher models this idea with, a 
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volunteer, showing how to shorten sentences and simplify the story 

line. ' \; 
I 2. The chikiren form dyads ^nd take turns reading to each other. The 
J . teacher circulates among the dyads and praises those who are 

modifying the story in the book. 
3. The group reconvenes. The following questions are recommended 

to stimulate discussion: 

• It really bothers a lot of peo^e that special class kids do not know 
how to play a game by the r^les. They do not, seem t6 care if all 
the puzzle piece&^are in the right place or they are very messy 
about it. Does that sort of bug you as a tutor? 

• Does it bug anybody that you have to work very hard to changh a 
^ story when you read a book to them? , 

• What should* you do: teach your buddy how to pjay the game by. 
the rule^ or change the rules so that they are easy^mough for 
your buddy to underi^tand? 

• Any problfjjns since our last meeting that the group canJiolp you 
solve? ♦ 



Lesson 9: Multiple Handit^ps ^ ^ 

Oh\eciive. To experience vyhat it is like to be limited in coordination. 

Maferiaia* An obstacle course made of some chairs and tables 
fashioned like^ maz§i 

Plan: ^ 

1. The teacher introduces the idea of trying to help someone find his 
or her way through a maze when he or she has multiple handicaps, 
poor understanding of fenguage, and poor vision. The teacher asks 
for volunteers to act handicapped. Then the teacher divides the 
other tutors into two groups. One group is taken outside the room. 
The teacher instructs this group to be uery vague when.they give 
directions to the blindfolded personis, modeling the type of vague 

' irjstructions. No direction is given to the remaining tutors. The two 
j|roup% of tutors are rejoined and ^re readj^to instruct the 
^blindfolded ^^handicapped'' tutees. ^ 

2, ThejiSftors direct the handicapped tutees through thd maze one s^i a 

rtilpe. The teacher says nothing and the children do not switch roles. 
Th,e group Reconvenes and the blindfolds are removed. The tqacher 
asks if #nyone can guess the secret message given to onp group of 
tutors. The following ^re recommended questions for discussion: 
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• How did yonjetfl being guided by your tutor? If you were tutored 
by' somcondkin the secret message group, did you notice the ^ 
differepco hfetween his or her directions and those of the other 
tutors? Ho* did the different types of directions make you feel? . 

• Encouragcithe tutees to discuss their frustration at liaving to de- 
pend upofr yumeone who is vague and confusing, A question* 
along this line is, "Try to imagine* growing up with these han- 
dicap? .^nd waating to go out in the world on your own. How 
would you feel?" ^ ^ 

• If you had to get help from other people in order to survive, what 
kind of help would you want? Would you want a helper to do a lot 
of things for youf Encourage the children to, talk about helping^ 
handicapped ' people to learn how to be independent This 
abstract concept can be* made niiore concrete by discussing 
specific situations, such as making a phone call alone, riding a city 
bus alone, going to the store alone to buy food. 

• Does anyone think that his or her special class buddy will ever be 
abl^ to do some things for himself or herself when grown up? 

• What can you do now to help your buddy to learn how to d(!h 
things for himself or herself? 



Lesson 10: Coordination Hpndicap — Grass Motor 

Objective: To help the children to understand what it is like to have 
such a disability. 

Materials: A balance beam, a skate board, or any otjier equipment re- 
quiring coordination. ^ 

f*]an: 

1. The teacher introduces the idea of experiencing what it feels like to 
have poor bailee like many of thpir special class buddies. The 
children often ask why so many of the special class children are so 
"wobbly** and "run funny." One concrete explanation was offered 
by a fourth grader who said, "Feet move when they get » message, 
from the brain telling them to. The message for those kids is all mix- 

- ed up.** 

2. Once ^ain, the teacher asks .half the children to volunteer to be 
blindfolded and ^he other half to act as tutors. The tutors are 
directed to take thbir tutees to each piece of equipment. The func- ^ 
tion of the tutors is to hold the hand of the tutee to prevent accidents. 
The teacher says nothing. After 3 to 5 minutes, the tutors switch . 
roles. / * ^ 

3. The group reconvenes Without blindfolds and discusses the ex* 
perience. Some possible questions follow: 



The teachcir tells the group that no specific instruction was given 
to lh6 tutors in how to .be helpful. Were the tutors encouraging to 
the hlindfoUied tutees? ^. 
How did it feel to be the handicapped person? 
Any^^uestions left untouched in the previous discussion can he 
included in this discission. ^ r 

If you were pretty wobbly on your feet, do you'think you would 
go out for sports? (Most kids say "no/*) Has anyone noticed that 
the special class buddy does not like to climb on the jungle gym or 
jump jope, but that he or she really likes to ride the swing or 
wagon? {Encourage the children to, see that the first activity re- 
quires balance but the second does not.) 

If your special class buddy shys^ away from those things because 
of poor balance, should you force bin* or hv.r fo play on thtise 
things? (Encourage the children to learn that balance can improve 
to some degree with exercise and practice, and that the tutors can 
bp supportive by trying to make the equipment less throatening 
by being encouraging.) 



Lesflon 11: Pine Motor.Handicap 

♦ 

Objective: To experience a fine motor handicap. 

Materiols: Jackets that zip; shirts that button; pants that snap; crayons 
and paper; tape. 

Pion: i • , 

1, The teacher introduces the idea that many of the special class kids 
have a similar handicap in using their' fingers as they have with 
wobbly balanc^: The message from the brain to the fingertips is a 

^ little mixed up. Therefore, they are slower to learn how to do things, 
such as button, snap, zip, and draw or write. To experience what it 
woulwbe like to haVe this impediment, the teacher wraps a volun- 
teer's fingers together, leaving the thumb free. Then the teacher 
^' demonstrates ifiat many of the special class kids are most efficient 
^' when using the pincer grasp, an early reflex. The way the children's 
hands are taped allows only a pincer grasp. 

2, 'The children whoge hands are taped are given the buttoning, ^nap^ 

ping, zipping, and drawing to try with the tutors. The teacher says 
nothing but signal^ time when tlfe children should switch roles and 
the other children's hands are taped. 

3, The group reconvene^ after both groups have had the opporturtity 
to take each role. Questions recommended to generate discussionr 
follow: . ^ 

V 
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• How does it feel to have this handicap? 

• Is it frustrajtig to help someone who is hapducapped like that? 
What did you find that you had to do to helpi^he tutee? 

• Does anyone here have pretty bad handwriting? Encourage the 
children to see that some, children are much better in fine motor 
skills than others, that we all have strengths and weaknesses. Ask . 
the children if they have any particular skill they can do better or 

^ worse than someone else. 



Le9^n 12: What Did You Learn? 

Objective: To encourage di'scussion about the total experience. This 
could be the time to administer a survey if desired. 

Materials: Snacks ahd drinks 

« 

Pian: The teacher tells the children how much fun it has been to see 
thqm grow through their experience. One technique used to encourage 
. discussion was to go around the group asking each student to complete 
a sentence starting with a stem which the teacher makes up spon- 
taneously as each child's turn comes up. Son\e items are» I learned how 
to . . . ; I liked . . . ; I didrt*t like . . . : I worried|ftbout . . . ; Now I know 

that After the kids become accustomed to the game, one child can 

give another a stem, and then that child can give anotho^a stem, and so 
on. I . 

Often, children will produce remarkably insightful comments as 
they process their overall experiences. Generalizations, such as, "You 
kqbw, in some ways we are all handicapped . . or "^y helping others 
l]in learning about myself . , . or rThose kids are people, too." Volun- 

/peered statements may not carry as much empirical weigjtits as dp 
official research report but such comments may be more genuine in- . 
/ dicators of outdome. In either case; the evidence tosuppqrt the efficacy 
of cross age and peer teaching comes from ^th sources — objective, 
empirical evidence and subjective, clinical data. ^ > 



J IMPLICATIONS 

Effective cross age programs require two sets of rde shifts. The 
teacher needs to develop supervision techniques to give his or her 
' teaching skills away to the pupils, For the pupil-tutors, the role shift re- 
quires them to move from passive to active learning, from ' student- 
hood** to a responsible helping and caring role, from tlep^lidence to in- 
dependence. For recently mainstreamed pupils, of course, the benefits 
' ' \' 
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are most obvious: individualized attention, more time on learning 
tasks, and genuine social interaction with regular cla^s peers. The 
change in social interaction patterns of classrooms may be l^y far the 
most important shift in the entire context for all participants. Peer and 
cross age caring programs inevitably changi* relationship patterns. 
Isolation is reduced while interdependence is increased. Under such 
conditions all ehildren may grow at their own pace toward useful adult 
roles. \ 

At a generalized level, peer and cfpss ago helping programs can 
operate across a variety of areas. For example, students can role take 
as helpers in pi'eschool programs. Gouze (^975) and Greenspan (1974) 
both develop(*d programs for secondary pupils as helpers in nursery 
schools. In fact, in the Gouze study, some physically handicapped sec- 
ondary pupils from a mainstreamt^ high schoool joined their "regu- 
lar* peers in supervisjifig the nursery school children. Activities in- 
cluded having the preschoolers clirftb in and out of a high schooler's 
wheelchair and making friends with "a big person who has wheels^fbr 
legs." Other programs that tested this role taking approach have in- 
cluded secondary pupils as peer and cross age "counselors" (Dowel), 
1971; Rustad & Rogers, 1975). The siniilarity across all of these efforts 
is that each 'program includes a balancq^ between real experience — the 
actual n)le taking-/-and a careful discussion or "seminar'* (as th© 
pupils Jikc to call it) to review the pas^t and plan for the future.- On the 
other hand, it is important to restate that such learfjihgs do not 
automatically accrue from experience. 

Dewey (1933j. indicated that experience hy-itself can be educative 
or, just as likely, miseducative. Anne Bancroft*s experience jn the movie 
portrayal of Helen Kellers tutor is clearly qualitatively different 
from, say, washing a car. Obviously, not all experience is similar. 
Learning to help and care for another human is potentially an ex- 
tremely important educative experience. However, and'fhis is the ftart 
of Dev^^jy that is and was overlooked, <3xporienced^y itself it is not 
enough. Dewey pointed out long ago, and all present day developmen- 
talists agree, tl^at careful, rigorous, hard headed analysis must go hand in 
hand with experience. Thus, we are not advocating the equivalent of 
cafeteria style neoprogressive education. That was a light weight transla- 
tion of developmental education assumptions. Instead, the need is for 
''systematic examination of experience in order to extract meaning for 
growth and developir^nt. . 

One of our high school pupils from a prior study was teaching a 
hearing impaired child to ' sign.** We had asked her to keep a journal 
of reflections throughout the term. She also did some reading (ex- 
cerpts from Dibs, Teoefter, etc., on the positive side, and Catcher in 
the Rye, Nigger^ etc., on the negative sidq.), At the end of the course she 
reported that she learned to like the child and felt good about her own 
gro wing ability as an instructor. Most of all, she noted, it was review- 
ing lier journaIThat4iajdLlhe greatest impact. In retrospect, she could 
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set3 where she had been, what^he^ had learned, and Jbow she had 
changed. Her jqurnal "was 4^o?t like a, mirror. I could look into it, 
think about what I d said, and it would reflect my thoughts bapk. Only 
rd see it a litfle differently each time;" 

For mainstream educatioa tq succeed, we need thoughtful and 
empathic teachers and pupils^ogether as resources. Most of all, we need 
helpers who can learn from actual experience in order for all cKildren to 
reflect and grow, ' • 
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. Creating Positive 
Ciossroom Environments 

■ r 

RICHARD HUDEK 



The greatest concern with the schools among eoucatoVs and the 
general public today, as reported by the National E<w§ation Associa- 
tion, Gallup Poll, Phi Delta Kappan, and many popular magazines, 
centers on, unacceptable student behavior. Reports of\ violence, 
destruction of property, and the assaulting o£ teachers arc common oc- 
currences in schools throughout the country, and the finger\of blarney 
frequently . is pointed at the student. In order to combat this problem, 
the major emphasis is directed toward * 'fixing'* the disruptive child or , 
teenager. These efforts take the form of special programs,:classrooms, 
and schools which necessitate identifying individuals and labeling 
them. Some common labels are '^emotionally diSturbed/V "socially 
maladjusted/' "disruptive/' and So on/ depending on the particular 
locale. The '-Band Aid'* approach is the operation of the day; however, 
fixing the' kid must be approached with great caption as th^ following 
excerpt from "AVeeds and Other Uving Things'* illustrates: 

A weed is anything alive and growing w^ich you do not like. 

There are no weeds in a meadow. . . 

Gardens do have weeds, as do pornC|jds and lawns. But gar- 
dens- ctornfi6lds, and lawns are all iihpc^fcftnditions on what 
* would be an otherwise spontaneous eccB^Ri gardens, corn- 
fields, and lawns "we are compelled toi>l|RPb weeds. Or. as is 
becoming more popular, to spray them with stuff that kills every- 
thing in sight In meadows it is sometimes difficult t6 tell what is 
a weed and what is not, so we are less compelled to pull the 
weeds and morer inclined to view the meadow as a place where 
weeds and non-weed§ coexist, each contributing to the meadow's 



m)logy. Only in imposed (ecologies do woods cixist, and thon only 
by de^finitions jbascntTm pr(>t:on(:oiv(xl notions of whjjt the ocology 
should bo Hko. 

School is kind of liko that. ThorTTarosomo things and situations 
that can bo vi(j\vod as' nuisances, or worse, can call thosu.. 
weeds. Yot th(iy do exist. If pull a weeul, we often find another 
growing in its place in a short time. If we aMovy the weeds to 
coe^xist with the non-wO(Mls. w(j can oft(in enrich th() (?cology. The 
* problem com(iS from ctefining artd judging weeds. In any case, 
they must be attended to, or accepted. '"{Samples, Charles. & 
Barnhart, 1978, p. 139) \- 



By way of contrast sc^ldom i\o vv(i find programs^hat drv. sp(H:?ficgilly 
(lesigntid to prevent disruptivii bdmvior. Thes(V programs are charac- 
terized by (MTiphasis on positivei classrtiom and school climates and 
teachers who model, (jncouragei, iind r^nnforce accc^ptahU) behaviorst 
This is not^ say that many teachers do not tecii:h, encpurag(\ and rein- 

, force accepfable bfihavior: howciver, thciir efforts do not seem to he 
part of a systematic and schoolwidci or districtwide effort. In addit4«% 

' preventive approach(?s do not seem to be emphasizeid in^teaji:her train- 
ing programs. Thcj efforts at such approaches thiit do exist are sp()tty 
and seldom reflect a systematic: ongoing plan or curriculum that is 
comparablejo academic programj^^ These; efforts are^ 

vieiwed as extras or some;thing to, mcluae"'if timo peirmits," and ye^t the 
*|}r(;atest concern among educators as well as parents continui^ to be 

• unacceiptable sttltlon^ beihavior, ^ ^ • 



AFFECTIVE EMPHA^S - ' ^ ^ 

An effejctive preventive program is based on a stremg affe»ctive 
. emphasis that embodies thr^jD basic'compqg|Rnt.s ^levels: 

_ 1. The classroom^^climate/messagos wc conveiy te) children. 
2. Merging feeling\)r tented and fact oriented Icuirning through <^cu?- 
sions. 

3.,,Brinj|mg feelings arid emotions, needs and human behavior into the 
everyday curriculum: (Glass & Griffin. 1973) 

" The emphasis of this chapter is on levels 1 and 3, Level 1 can be 

described as a group rei(tforcerhent plan. Level 3 takes the form of re;- 
\ lationship building activitic^s. As a result of emphasizing levels 1 and 3. 

level 2 evolves as a natural process. Th^ concept of affect used in this 
^ diapter includes all methods and strategies that relate to the hurnan, 
* ... clement as distinct from academic or other expectations.'Carl Rogers 

descrit^d this attitude as oxprtission of unconditional positive regard, 

or the inherent value of the human person. 
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iHE KNOWLEDGE BASE A!«I THE PRACTICE DISCREPANCY 

Wido recognition is given in education, psychology, social psychology, 
and philosophy U) the need for programs, curricula, and instructional 
mathod^ that recognize affex:t and stress acceptable social behavior. 
Current approaches, such as behavior modification, moral education, 
and humanistic education, all have developeul strategies that can have 
a positive impact on behavior. It is intcjresting to note that th(^se ap- 
proaches tend to' direct their strategies at the regular classroom and to 
' clearly support the mainstream ing concept. 

Recent research and position statements also eni^hasize th(^ neuid for 
eff(H:tive strategies and curricula in the affective domain. Phi Delta 
Kappa ^ublishtxi a handbook (Fox. 1974) dealing with specific ap- 
proaches to classroom climate. Rapid progresses being made in moral 
' 'oducatfon. values clarification, and humanistic education (Hall. 
' Kohlberg. Wilson. Kirschenbaum. DeUittre. 'Ryan. & Cogdf?U. 1978), 
Thj^need to instruct children dir(x:tly for the attainment of appropriate 
_ individual and group psychosocilil skills 4s reccuving rapidly expand- 
• • ing attention (ICnaus. 1974; McCauley, Hlidek, & Feinberg. 1977;^ 
Meichenbaum, 1977; Rhodes. 1967), johnson and Johnson (1975; see • 
also Chiipter 1 of this volume) outlined both theory and practitu; relat-'^ 
^''^ ^ ing to the use of heterogenous cooperative grouping procedures in 
classrooms 'and documentfxi the positive influence on achievemeilt. 
'even in the traditional academic subjects, when, "cooperation" is 
achieved. Teaching that Stre^ssps a hwnanistic approach to dealing with 
children, termed "'congruent communication/' has been detailed by 
Ginott (1972). ^nd systematic techniques for teacher interactions with . 
* . * students based on humanistic philosophiea have been oufline^d by 
CJordon (1974), Specific classroom reinforcement procedures were 
.. demonstrated by Greenwood, Hops. Delquadri, and*Guild (1974) to 

result in the lessening of disr<iptivo behaviors by pupils. 
-N^^J^esearch by Dr, Frtxlric {ones has documented repeatedly that 
teachers can reduce class disruptions by 65 to 90% and significantly 
• . impfove student productivity through the use -of social interaction 
skills in classrootns (Eardin, 1978), The positive effects of approval 
strategies on the self concepts of pupils was demonstrated by Borg. 
, Langer. and Wilson (1975) in a continuing series of studies on various 

approaches to -classroom managerhont. 

Despite the vast amount of research data and the variety of curricula 
made 'available through the sources just cited aiid others, teachers 
seldom use the research data and maforials. designed to teach accepta- 
ble beteavior and .create positive<loarning onviropments. The neglect 
. . caij bp measured in terms of claSsroom disturbances, lowered achieve- 

ments^ anciniuch human suffering: Certainly, thti reasons for not using 
; preventive strategies are many and varied; teachers have related the 
following: . ' ^ 

' ^ V . 
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f! Extra planniiig and preparation are* necessary upoh initiating a 
phin. - 1^ 

2. Immediate results are not as evident as with pun iHve/ad vers ive 
methods. 

3. TtHichers do not feel qualified or confident to engage'in affective 
oriented activities. 

4. Positive oriented tP^-hniqugs conflict with personal philosophie^s 
or teaching styles. 

5. Teachcf s lack time becaus^^ they are pressured tcrspend more time 
on basics. 

6. There is a lack of a sound philwsophy and understanding of the 
value of prc^ventivci moasurcrs. . 

7. Behavioral litrafegies are too complicated and require too much 
bookkeeping. . - 

8t Disruptive behavior is the job principal, counselor, or social 

worker' ' 

9. There is a failure to understand the negative group dynamics in 

classi;iX>Qns that produce unaca^ptable behavior. 
10. Acceptable behavior is expected: why should teachers reinforce 

children in special ways for what is the Ordinary 'expected" 
> liehavior? 

An understanding of group phenc^nena fs^an e^ssiential starting plaqe 
for teachers; A group of pcx^rs. whether first grade pupils or adult 
professicmals. generally doc^s not function or perform at optimal levels 

'without specific planning to deal with the variety of anxieties that exist 
within the group. Some of'these anxieties relate to a basic lack of self 
confidence, fear of failure, hesitancy to ask * dumb'^questions, fear of in- 
adequate^ 'achievejmfmt. and lack of triLst among group members. 
These factors, along with an overriding competitiveness among peefs, 
create a less than conducive environment for learning and acccjptable 
behavior Uhawareness or ignorance of the inhibiting factors inherent 

. in a group results in a variety of unproductive behaviors by teachers. 
Orientation to group phenomena ought to he one of the basic elements 
of teacher preparation. ' ^ 

A central feature of th\v two strategies that are outlined in later sec- 
tions of this chapter is the teacher s modeling of positive behaviors {)r, 
mpre specifically, of interactions with students that can be charac- 
terized as more approving than disapproving. The predominance oT 
disapproving interactions with students exhibited by teachers was dis- 
cussed by Madsen and Madsen (1974). The authors surveyed 6^ 

' teachers regarding their attitudes on maintaining a positively oriented 
classroom, that is, a classrootn that is characterl'ed by the predomi- 
nance of approval ()ver disapproval; 99% strongly agreed with the no- 
tion that there should be more approval than disapproval. However 
whcnjbese 6,000 teachers were observed in their own classrooms 
using Ihqir own criteria of approving behavior, only 8% were more ap- 
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proving than disapproving. White (1975). in a study of intermediate 
grade teachers, alsp showed that the rate of disapproval behaviors was 
higher than that of approval behaviors. These findings clearly illus- 
trate the scope of the problem. • * 



EMPHASIZING THE POSITIVE 

Certainly, the great majority of teachers have good intentions to ex- 
* press more approval than disapproval, but few have developed vehi- 
cles to carry out these intentions. The need clearly exists for mechan- 
isms that enable teachers to realize their good intentions, or what they 
think are sound educational practices. This mechanism must take the 

rform of lesson plans or some other daily routine that will insure con- 

^tent use. The establishment of an ongoing plan is essential 
especially on those days when everything seems to be going sour or 
when the teacher is not feeling up to par. It is a rare person indeed who 
is able to maintain a high level of approving behavior without the aid 
of an established routine. The adherence to a plan provides a very sub- 
tle benefit for the teacher and class simultaneously. On those day's 
when things seem to be going negatively or the teacher is not feeling 
well a few moments engaged in approvat as a matter of routine can in- 
stantly improve the negative atmosphere, and the teacjier will feel bet- 
' ter. * . 

An example outside th^ school s^ituat ion illustrates the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves. At about age one, when infants normally 
* begin walking, parents express great enthusiasm, encouragement, and" 
reinforcemen^t any or all of the infant's efforts to take the first step. If 

• the infant sWrables or falls, the parents respond with encouragement, 
^ caring, and other supportive behaviors that reward him as he develops 
the skills necessary to walk However, if the parents were to respond 
negatively .(e.g.* '^Dick, you're old eno6gh to walk; your brother and 
sifter walked at your age and all jhe neighbors' kids are walking. You 

J have !wb strong legs, etc."), it would not be surprising to see many in- 
fants not walking at the age we norrhally e;cpect, 

^ To emphasize approval behavior and the reinforcement of acceptable 
bel^vior, an anonymous ediKiator. several years ago, fantasized a discus- 
sion between Alice and the Mad Hatter, which Lewis Carroll might have 
written if he were alive today. ^ ^ « 

Alice: Where I come from, people study what they are not 

good at in 'order to be able to do what they are good 
at. . ^ . • 

Mad Hatter We only go around in circles in Wonderland; but 
we always end. up where we started. Would you 
mind explaining y(5tirsBlf? 
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Alice: Well, grown-ups tell us to find out what we did 

wrong, and never do it again. 

Mad Hatter: ' That*s odd! It seems to me that in order to find out 
about something, you have to sjKidy it. And when 
• you study it» you should become better -at it. Why 
should you want to become better at something and 
then never do it again? But please continue. « 

Alice: Nobody ever tells ti^|4j|^udy the right things we do. 

We're only suppps^^ to learn from the wrong 
things. But we are permitted to study the right 
things other p€X)ple Jo. And sometimes we're even 
. told to copy them.* 

Mad Hatter: That's cheating! 

Alice: You're quite right, Mr. Hatter. I do live in a topsy- 

turvey world. It seems like I have to do something 
wrong first, in order to learn from that what not to 
. ^ do. And then, by not doing what Vm supposed to 

do, perhaps VM be right. But I'd rather be right the 
first time, woulcfei't you? 

A suggestion and a word*of caution may be appropriate at this point: 
'When teachers become interested in attempting to increase their ap- 
proval behavior, reinforce appropriate beliavior, and encourage posi- 
tive interaction among students, they frequently abandon their former 
methods of interacting ani} ftianaging students. An abrupt change is 
usually frustrating and produces greater turmoil than previously ex- 
isted. A smoother transition results if the teacher maintains the former 
pattern of interacting with the class and, simply incorporates preven- 
tive strategies at a pace that is manageable fpr students and teacher 
alike. Usuially, as preventive efforts are established as a part of the 
daily routine, the necessity to rely on iess than positive apprpaches' 
s^tcadily decreases. Not^only do student^ respond more favorably to 
positive approaches but, also they thrive on opportunities to feel that 
tl^ey have some control within the classroom. Moving slowly is wise. 
I Following is a discussion of two major approaches to the challenge 
^ oi^^ creating positive classroom environments. First, group reinforce- 
ment plans are considered and. second, attention is given to relation- 
sHip building activities. 

GROUP REINFORCEMENT PLANS 

The group reinfprcement strategy is based on the concept expressed in 
"Hail the Good" (Brunk, 1970): 

. If you tell Charles you like the- way he shared his book with 
Teyd, he will be pleased (hat you noticed and will remember your 
compliment. The odds favor his repeating the behaviori)ecauSe it 
was followed by a positive consequence^ 
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If you comment constructively on Dave s improved spelling — 
' he got six words correct this week and only five last week— you 
increase the cliafrces of his working to siistain that improvement. 

If you notice out loud that Robert remembere?d to cross the T, 
that Jan*s choicx^ of colors shows good perception and that San- 
dy's science project is very ingenious* you are accenting tjie posi-*- 
tive aspects of children's behavicyr. To the extent that your ac- 
tions communicate 'genuine appreciatit^n for achievement 
(however small), they Will operate to enhance children's self-im- 
age, foster congenial classropm atmosphere, and increase the 
likelihood that desirable behavior will recur/^. 

It is a simple fact of life of psychology. We all look constantly 
for the little cues that tell us we are good, worthy, and likeable 
people. We are pleased and grateful when someone provides 
such cues. We ren\ember them. We like to be around such nice 
Jlf^ple, and we are ready to return the kindness with interest. 

When we are criticized, scolded, or belittled, we feel hurt and 
resentful. We become defensive, and, the impulse is to strike 
back. Whenever possible, we will avoid people who inflict such 
puin. 

We must cease the sterile efforts' to detect undesirable 
behavior. We must ignore such behavior as much asj)ossiblfc and 
turn our whole attention to the detection of desirab]|e behavior. 
Nor is it enough to merely recognize good behavioiff We must gfl 
out of our way to find it. Charles Madsen has said it well. VVe 
must "catch the child being good.** 

The idea takes a little getting used to. We are so mueh\ in the 
habit of finding what is wrong, or correcting mistakes, .^nd of 
reacting to misbehavior that we find ignoring such mattera all but 
impossible. For that is what we must do — ignore the bad' and hail 
the good. And there is a bonus in all of Ihin.Hjor not onjly will we, 
achieve happier students and better learning environments, we 
ourselves will change as well. Increasingly, at eac'h day's o^jd, we 
wiil find a satisfaction we had almost forgotten existed. \^ 

. • ■ ,1 

Perhaps the greatest value that should be emphasized in considering 
the implementation of this strategy is the flexible possibilities it offers. 
The specific form should be developed to fit the particular teaching 
style. The plaijjcan be effect^e whether it is infortnal or expanded into 
an elaborate design. 

An informal design may be as simple as the following outline: 

1, Begin the day with approval coajpients about the class or iridividua? 
^tudents for 30 to 60 seconds.*^ 

2!^egin each learning activity with 30 to 60 seconds of approval 
behavior. 



3. End each learning activity With approval comments. 

4. Begin and end each transition ufith approval relating to desired ex- 
pectations. 

5. End tho morning'(prior to lunch) with approval. 

6. In the afternoon, follow a similar pattern to the morning routine. 

7. For seftondary school students, simply translate to class period or 
module. ^ . 

8. For elemenlary and secondary school students alike, the plan or 
outline must be part of a lesson plan to insure daily consistcmcy. 

9. The first seven points are a base. Modifications and adaptations to 
complement teacher style are a must. 

The following outline presents a highly structured design for the 
same purposes as tffose in the informal design. In this more structured 
or formal approach, careful planning and preparation are necessary. 

A structured group reinforcement program provides the class as a 
grtf up with the opportunity to earn special privileges 3S.a result of their 
efforts to attend rtigularly to established, agrc^'d upon standards or 
guidelines. Individual as well as group efforts are acknowledged and 
the group is awarded points or tokens: these points or tokens can be 
accumufaled and the total can be exchanged for a special privilege, AW 
class members participate in the special privilege. 

The teacher consistently expresses approval of acceptabfc behavior 
that, he or she hopes, will r(^ult in the continuation of acceptable 
bc^havior. In addition, students are provided with a structured incen- 
tive system that is designed to engage them in positive behavior and 
that establishes a norm of acceptability for individual and class 
behavior. 

As an aid to expanding approval Vocabulary and as a reminder, the 
following list could be placed in a prominent location for use by both 
the teacher and other participants. 



Approval Responses 




Yes 


•IT^X glad you*re here. ^ 


Good 


That s a prize of a job. ^ 


Great 


You make us happy. 


Neat 


That shows thought. 


Nice 


We think a lot of you. 


O.K. 


You* re tops on our list. 


Fascinating 


Remarkably well done. 


Charmisig* 


You're very pleasant. 


Commendable 


That shows a great deal of work. 


Delightful 


Yes» I think you should continue. 


Brilliant ^ 


A good way of putting it. 


Fine 


I like the way explained it. 


Uh-huh 


That is a feather in your cap. 



.■ \ 
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Positively ^ 
Go ahead 
Yeah, al) right 
. Nifty 

Of course 
Cbol 

likeable | 
Wonderful 
« Outstanding work . 
Correct / • . 
Excellent 
That's right 
Perfect 
Satisfactory 
How true 
Absolutely right 
Keep going 
Good responses 
How beautiful 
Wonderful job 
Fantastic 
Terrific, swell 
Beautiful work * 
Tasty 
Marvelous 
Exciting 
PIea$aut 

Delicious ■* 
Fabulous 
Splendid' 
Well-mannered 
That's clever 
I'm pleased 
Thank you 
Outstanding 



You are very friendly, ' • ' 

That's an excellent goal 

Nice speaking voice. 

That*5 a nice expression/ 

It is a pleasure having you as a student. 

That's interesting; 

You make being a teacher very worthwhile. 

That's sv^eet of you. 

Well thought out. 

Show us how. ^ 

You're doing better. 

You are improving. 

You're doing fine. , 

You perform very well, 

That's very good, _. 

I'm so proud of vou! 
I like th^t. 
This is the best yet. 
That^s the correct way. ^ 
That's very choice. 
You do so well. ^ 
You're polite. 
Thinking! 

That is very iniagi<iative\ . 
That will of great benefit -to the class. 
I appreciate your attention. 
Th^t was very kind of you. 
You catch on vciry quickly. ^ 
That was a good choice. 
My, you haife a nice attitude. K 
Vou're really trying. i 
Your work is very neat. / 
That was nice of yo^ to loon her your 
You should be very prbud^of this. 
Very creative. 
Congratulations. 



Polide* and j^rpcedurM 

Following is a rpcapitulatiou of the genepi principles of the group 
reinforcement program to use in awarding points or tokens. 

The Basic Purpose of the Program Is to Increase Desired Behavior. 

N The reinforcement of behavior thi^^nt^xt is intended to help" 
children to practice and learn how to be helpful to each other and the 
teacher. Basically, teachers reinforciMhose bdhavidrs that they want to 
see and ignore tholse behaviors that they do not want to see. In this 
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\ . way, one moves toward a positive group attitude that is essential to a 
i^calthy, cooperative class. 

* • ■ ♦ ■ 

.Positive Interpersonal Interactions Arfe the Most Important Area of the 
Group Program. 

. Reinforcing children for helping, approving, encouraging, praising, 
sharing, reminding, and complimenting each other, and comparable 
behaviork is criticaHo the success of this program. The focus on 
^^foUowingy^roup directions" is significant, biit primarily it is a means 
of social management oLthe group, especially at transition times. Of 
greatct importance is the "positive interpersonal interactions" area. It 
is likely that children, who can work together and imitate or model 
> positive teacher and peer behavior will form and maintain a group that 
is>more responsible and self directed in classroom learning and 
behavior. 

* ■• . ■ ■ . . 

The Teacher Is the Reinforcer, Negotiator, and Moderator in the 
Classroom. 

This group program puts the teacher in the role of rewarding reinfor- 
ccrs. observing and publicly noting desired behaviors, facilitating dis- 
cussion of appropraile behavior, negotiating bonuses, moderating 
classr(5(im interaction and activity, and arbitrating disputes that arise. 
He or she is responsible for the positive verbal management of the 
~ overall program. The tcachei'as still .the teacher; he or she does not stop 
teaqhing,%abandon the children, or turn the class entirely over to stu- 
dent direction and control. The teachei""eatches the kids being good," 
emphasizes the appropriateness of helping one another, which is a 
' " positive bcliavior, emphasizes that "we're positive, not perfect" (peo- 

ple can have a tough day), and generally helps students to assume 
■ mori responsibility for helping and approving one another. 

Each Child Counts as One Point. 

- When a child exhibits a behavior that is reinforced, that ^ild h^ 

- earnefl a point for the group. The area pf "following group directions 
uses a sight count procedure in which those children who have 

"i^llowed directions are counted. The area of of "interpersonal interac- 
tions" employs intermittent reinfoi-cement or partial counting pfb* 
cedures in which the teacher awards d point to the/gpoup as he or she 
notes the occurrence of a positive interpersonal interaction among 
class members. 

Each PoHit«Earned Js Contributed to the Entire Group. 
....... * I ■ ' 

When a child earns a point, it belongs to everyone, not jusHo the child. 
tT^is is a total group program. 



AH PointsAre Awarded for Positive Behavior. 

. Behaviors by any member of the group that are in an area being rein- 
forced are those behaviors that are desired, are positive in nature, help 
the class to function ipore appropriately, and are intended tD\be in- 
creased. This program does not focujs on negative behavior. 

Pdints Are Add^d and Never Taken Away. 

When children earn points for the group, these points ^e permanently 
earned. Do not take points away from th| group as a response cost (or 
punishment) to an individual or the grSbp. If individual children do. 
hot meet the expectations set for their behavior, do not award points to 
the group on their behalf. Try to award points only on behalf of those 
individuals who behave as expected. 



Bonus Points. 

\ 

>* ■ * 
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Bonus points are a central feature designed to motivate greater 
cooperation. The class should be clearly aware that whenever every- 
«;.,one^ts ready or complying, a bonus doubling of points can be earned. 

F'br example, if there are 28 pupils in the class, anfei if all assignments 
l*^ are tefrned in: 5^ points could be awarded. Thenctass also could be 
^ware tha^coercion or threats are tiot acceptable behavior. However, 
positive encovragement, helping a classmat^to iaomplete a task, or the 
positive reminding of a friend to be ready can earn additional points. 

Inclutle students in all aspects of the planning. Establishing student; 
ownersfhip and support at the beginning is the key to the sudcess.of the 
strategx, An outline of elements to be considered with students in 
preplanning follows: 

1. What crif^^ioforji^^ will be established as the basis for the 
doss to eOnr^peciai privileged? For example, (a) foUbwing group 
directions; (b) completing assigned tasks;/tq) dompleting indepen- 
dent work; (d) positive interpersq^ial interactions; (e) appropriate 
^ conduct in out of class settings (physical education, lunch, assem- 
* ^blies); (f) sfnooth transitions; and (g) helping substitute teachers. In 

jmost cases students will suggest appropriate criteria. ^ 
3. Ways to rein/orce.Teachers can do it verbally; for example, by 
counting, 'Twenty-two people are ready to begin, and helped \he 
clafts earn a reward" or "I noticed 10 people worked the last 30 
mf^iLtes/\ 

"3. Ways to record and maintain an on going point total Number line,* 
beans in a jar, slash marks, or checks on the chalkboard. Summar- 
ize total earned daily; emj^asize daily progress toward goal; us.e a 



visual display, including desired goal; count total points earned to 
date. 

4* When to recognize appropriate behavior. When it occurs 
♦ (especially for individual behaviors): teache? convenience, end of • 
class period, end of teaching session, or end of day. or whenever 
appropriate! 

5. Ways in which points may be used. Student input is essential, 
assuming class goal is acceptable; for example, free time, extra P.E. 
time, playing records, movie, treats, popcorn party. TV program, 
field trip, playing cards, or game. * 

6. What point total is necessary to earn privilege or goai? Estimate 
reasonable potential; set total that can be reached first week. Subse- 
•quent goals can be extended two or more woek^. Trial and error w/ 
experieij^c may be only guide. 

RELATIONSHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES 

The relationship building component is designed to provide students 
with practice in the use of positive verbal interpersonaWnteractions. 
Relating in a positive way requires pfticticc and guidance. Teachers 
often expound on the virtues of politeness, friendliness, being kind to 
each other, sharing, consideration, and the like to their classes. 
Usually., however, little , if any time is devoted to providing oppor- 
tunities to practice or'role play these values. Without tl^is opportunity 
for structured, positive interaction, little developmenf occurs and stu- 
dents continue to respond to, each other in negative, put-down ways. 
On the other hand, as a result of experiencing- positivcnntort^tion and 
providing regular opportunities to develop positive habit patterns, stu- 
dents" behavior can be changed and. as a result, the students will tend 
to feel better about each other. • . 

The following lessons offer one approach. The lessons are con- 
ducted. on«*at a time, three times a week, for approximately 30 to 45 
'minutes per session. A suggested sequence and brief description of 
g&mplc activities follow; . , . . 

' A. FiJmstrip; "Warm Fuzzies." The filmstrip introduces the concept 
of "fuzzics" (any positive behavior that produces good feelings) 

i with a following discussion. , ^ 

\ 2. Fuzzy Nam^: Positive descriptive names are chosen by and for 
\ each class member? students, and teacher (e.g.. Resourceful 

• Richard). . \ 

3. Group Portrait: Children suggest physical features of individuals 

to be drawn on a portrait of the group (e.g.. Sally' eyes). 
4 Greetings 'Qs a Fuzzy: Group members practice listening, repeat- 
ing, and responding to one another by practicing, for example. 
"Good- morning" and other simple greetings. ^ 
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5. Student'Teacher Survey: Students share events and activities they 
like and enjoy with one another and the total group. 

6. Fiimstrip: **IALAG/'-^The *i am Lovable and Capable" filmstrip is 
shown and u^d as a basis for group discussion. 

7. "1" Poster: (joug makes a poster of ""V\ using pu2zle format. As 
fuzzies occur during the day at home, school, or elsewhere a sec- 
tion of the *i" is colored in and comoleted. 

8. Shoring Good Feelings Group menflbers disclose activities and 
. behaviors that help them to feel good, and elaborate on how and 

why. • * 

9. It Takes Two to Cooperate: Dyads of students select a picture 
froiti a catalogue acceptable to both to be plaped under selected 
categories of food, activities, or events. 

10. Let's Learn More About One Another; Dyads interview each 
othdr, using a structured format, to learn three new things about 
one another. | 

11. Repeat Filmstrip ''Warm PUzzies"; Filmstrip is repeated with 
children asked to note aspects they "d id not see last time ai^l^^ 
decide whether the story is now nnore or less interest ijng. 

12. More Ways to Give and Receive Fuzzies: ^It^instormW new 
ways to give and get fuzzies; discussion of the mo^t^i^tical ways 

4 *; to be tried; and suggestions for how to earn more p(|irtts in the 

group reinforcement program, 

13. The Magic Box: A box containing gifts is passed around the circle, 
•and each individual gives another child a gift from thje box, ex- 

: plaining what it is and why they want him or her to hWe it. 

14. What Do You Know About Me? Dyads complete writterl question- 
naires, then they share answers about what is known and 
unknown about each other. • 1 

* 15. Brainstorming Attribute?: Tptal class brainstorms four positive at^ 

tributes for each individual. ■ - 
m /denti/ieation of Personal AttsMttes Using Attributes List from 
fVevious. Lesson: Each individual lists at least three more positive 
characteristics about himself or herself. 
.17^ Attributes Sharing: Individuals share ox disclose their lists of posi- 
tive characteristics with the total group. 
18/ Repeat '7ALAC'' Filmsttip. The '*IALAC" filmstrip is repeated 
and the ensuing discussion focuses on aspects not noted pre- 
viously, for example, how one can help another to "dirnb over his 
br her brick wall/' * * 

19. First Aid to Damaged lALAC: The class role plays ways to break 
down an individual s wall and practices ways of helping others to 
feel better about themselves. 

20. Fuzzy Shower; Total class brainstorms positive characteristics of 
each classmate while he or she sits in center of circle. \ 

^ The.activities are conducted in a variety df way* and repeated, de- ^ 
pending on the group. At the conclusion of this phase, teachers are en- 
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couraged to continue with various disciissi^" sessions, including 
values clarification and decision making sessions as problems arisd 
throughout the year. 

INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 

In the St. Paul Public Schools several methods of inducing teachers to 
use group reinforcement and relationship building activities have been 
developed. Traditional after sqhool teacher inservice training 
programs^ in which ^information and ideas are discussed, have pro- 
dufied less than desirable results. Teachers typically agree with the 
methods and techniques presented but seldom follow through on 
them; arid,: frequently, inservice classes for teachers become academic 
exercises that produce only negligible change in the teachers. 

FoHow up/teaming, and modeling are requisite coniponcnts of an 
effective inservice teacher education model; they support and aid in 
the process of internalizing tl\e cpnfejit and they improve the likeli- 
hood of teacher ^ange. Follow up, teaming, and modeling have 
become irt'tugral parts of the groiip reinforcement and relationship 
building concepts as taught in St. Paul, Various combinations of the 
three components have been used. The teaming and modeling efforts 
have beea^^fespecially effective when they are used as part of teacher 
pre£?j£3Kon for mainstreaming, Teachcris have been very willing to 
schedule time for the demonstrations of relationship I?uilding activities 
and organizing group rertiforcement plans within their classrooms. 
Following is an outline of procedures that have been used successfully 

- «;i^4n inservijja teacher education': 

T ...... . ^ ■ 

• - ■ . , 

1. The claiss is announced, in most Cases, j^ia a 15 minute presentatiol^ 
during a faculty meeting ^aides are also encouraged to attend). The' 
class is outlined as a task oriented course; teachers understand that 
they will be a§k^ and expected to attempt several new strategies 
with their classes. 

2. The first class session consists of outlining the group reinforcement 
pi A; discussion centers on'lhe mechanics of the plan as well as on 
philosophical issues relating to behavior mahage'merit {e.g., tangible 
rewards). Teachers are asked to form, small groups, with the task of 

' outlining a specific plan. Individuals are asked to share their ideas, 
ai^d suggestions from the instructors and participants' are en- 
couraged. Teachers are expected to carry out the plans with their 
classes. I 

3. The subsequent sessions (about five) are devoted to asking teachers 
to discuss their plans and both the positive and negative outcomes/ 
Again, suggestions are provided by the instructor and participants. 
The relationship activities are introduced and role played during 
each of the sessions, the class simply experiences the activities as 
would their students; several activities are introduced during the re- 
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^ matWng five sessions. At subsequent sessions, teachers are asked 
to share their experiendea.with the relationship activitio*. ^ 

4. Teachers have the option of teaming with the inservice instructor 
for w^rk in the teacher's* classroom; the instructor normally 
schedules two sessions weekly: half-hour sessions are scheduled 
for 3 to 4 weeks. This support has been extremely valuable to 
teachers vyho lack the confidence to engage their classes in an affec- 
tive interpersonal curriculum. 

5. As teachers begin to establish their group *reinforcerhent plans and 
carry out the relationship activities, each is ^ked to schedule an ap- 
pointment with the inservice instructor to report on the specifics of 
his or her glroup reinforcement and relationship building activities. 

6. Foyr weeks after the class ends the participants are asked to meet 
for a bfief sharing of their experiences in using 4he strategies: • 

What are the results? Coniments provided by a group of teachers re- 
cently involved in training and attempts for implementation in their 
classrooms were as follows: 

I . 

On the average, students became more responsible for themselves. 
Students became more aware of classroom rules. 
TTiere^was a sensct of pulling together for ^ common cause, 
plass members^tarted to, do their own housekeeping by reminding 
^ ^each other abolit behavior. 

Behaviors and attitudes improvqd. ■ , - 

I feel better about the chtss and myself. 

It puts the burden on students instead of me (always) as the "b^d guy." 
Students are more attentive and willing to listen to direction. 
They really get on the student who gfi»pfs. 

They seem quite pleased when I tUi^ncm they have earned a point. 
A better feeling of a>operation and concern for one another iu$been 
evidenced. 

Students who receive positive comments try \6 get more of them. 

I feel more relaxed with my classes. 

Students treat each other with more kindness and respect, 

I am looking forward to having a good year. ' 

Wheiyjll reach our goal we will reward ourselves. 

CMHm^respond better when a teacher from another class speaks tp 

Chilfjren seem more enthusiastic about school. 

Correct behavior islboked upon more favorably since it will benefit 
the group (re-estm!^|ilshing norm). . 

the children are more aware of what constitutes good belravior, 
because they practice it. ' 

Problem children seem^to be acting out less often: they can get recogni- 
tion for positive behavior. 

It's & gciod way to build self esteem, especially in handicapped 
youngsters. 



As one attempts to understand tho specific mechanics of affective ^ 
orienttxi. prwenlive oriented strategies." there is a danger of losing' 
sight of the basic concept or intent. Bl^ strategies tcmd to ittcrea.se m - 
t students" total fhotivation for school and learning. Thegroup n;inforce- • 
mont plan enables the teacher to maintain a high leveJ of apprroval iOn 
teradions with .students. The. relationship building aetivyties support 
the group plan in providing students and teacher with rrgidar opgor-, 
tunilies to practice positive intcrractians. . , 

The cumulahve effect and impact on the classroom climate can be 
great §fuJ^)ffcrs advantages for all .students. However, it is essential 
that attention be given to making classroom climates ^-positive" if 
children who have special needs are to be accommodate'd ip regular 
classes in imxeasmg numbers. 
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Special educator^ who are resporflRroior direct service to students 
with educational disabilities found systematic methods of ob- 
serving and recording relevant studont behavior to be a valuable tool 
for aiding their students' learning. Application of these methods re- 
quires additional teachfer time, which suggests that thQse teachers who 
use them must be repaid by an increased sense of profeSsiDnal compcr 
tence and personal satisfaction. The tegcher willing to commit this add- 
itional time^ which is greater" dq^ing the initial learning period, will find 
^ that observation methods are easily mastered and thfe rewards are real. 

The purposQ of^ this^chaoter is to introduce, several methods of 
systematic observation ^nd fo comment on their relative advantages " 
and disadvantages in order to assist beginning oX»^ervers to make a 
thoughtful choice of the procedure thSt best meets their needs. Exani- 
pies are provided. Fuller discussions of the various theorettcat 
perspectives on observation are available in Weinberg and Wood 
(1976). Boefim and Weinberg (197F> have written a brief;. nontechnical 
. manual that expands on several of the topfcs mentioned here: they also 
discuss such Issues qs reliability and validity which rel^yte to observa- ' 
tjgn as itteasurenient. For a ciiscussioij^of applications of observation to 
researdv see^Heirsen attd Barlovy*s (1976) excellent book. 

WHAT IS GOOD OBSERVATION? 

How does observation differ from looking? i^U of us spend niuch of 
- * our waking hoi^rs looking, at things in the world^around us; we are all, 
m in sdme sense, observers. Ifhe difference between Mookers" and ''ob- 
servers" is system. Goo^ observers have trained then)solves to watch 
' carefully for ^sily overlbbkad pattertts of activityv Not only is the^ 



skillful observer's ability to point out important relations to the casual 
loqjter the basis of our science, but it also provides the basis of what is 
labeicd fictiod. and it accounts fo'r the lasting fascination of the detec- 
tive Story genre. Good scientists, good detbct.ives. and good- teachers, 
first of all. are careful, systematic observers. 

CRiTICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE 

Most educators have rccordt>d observations of "criticalincidents' in 
their classrcxim. A discussion of this procedure introduces several im- 
portant principles of good observation technique. Usin^j the critical in- 
■ ««ent procedure, teachers describe in jiarrative form incidents of a 
student's behavior that'^re considenid especially noteworthy. Most 
such records arc of disapproved behavior; the narrative illustrates the 
Student s particukir problem. 1^ the following, the behayior of a atu- 
• dent referred by his" t(;acher as distractible ?nd hyperactive is 
described: - ^ if 

. During today's matji seal work time at 10:30 a.m.. Bill Was rc!st- 
less and distractible as usual. He kept turning around' in his seat 
and bothering his neighbors. I had to speak to h|m several times. ; 
hut he always started up again in a few minUles. Eventually, he 
began talking to some other children. When Mary xeiu^d to pay 
- attention tdjJiim. he pokekl.her with his pencil^y now his 
t V behaifior had become so out of control I had to ask him to leave 
the room j^nd sit on the bench'putSide Mr. Brown's office. This 
• sa-ihe sort of thing goes on every day. He just won't git still or pay 

attention! 



As the tcacheV^indictment of a student whose behavior is a problem 
for her and some of his classmates, this statement is useful. As a 
systematic description of hi^ behavior, it iS poor. As an assessment 
providing a basis for intervention planning, it is of little use. 

The account begins well with the record of the time of, day and. the 
activity However, like most critical incidents this one was written at a 
later time^ so the time of day is 'only approximate. The events 
described are not related to specific times of the period. 



PRINCIPLE 1: Observation data should be recorded when they are 

observed. » " , 
PRINCIPLE 2: Observalioa data should be continuously related to 

the time the observed events occur. 

* • ■ • ■ 

' — * — — ^ ' T"^- ' . ■ • 

If an unbiasH descriptron of a student'? behavior is to be obtaihed, 
teachers must plan in advance when they will observe him or her and 
must record continuous observations duririg tha| period, linking them 



to the? passage of time. If a teachei^ notejs down only the times when the ' 
student's problem behavior is at its peak, the; rc<:ord will bo highly 
biased in frfvor of the? overall judgment of him or her. 

The prc^ceding sample; rtrcord fails to separateVinference from ob- 
served behavior — a very common pijpblenTTtTTftyRjnccjs are oft(in value 
laden. •^ForMJxample, Bill is described as "restless and d^istractibhvas 
usual" and /out of control.*' Despite the strong tendency to agre<; im- 
mediately with such descriptions/they should be lookcjd at in greater 
detail. On what behavior are these statements based? Instead of a 
description of how Bill behaveis we? hav(! the teachc;r'» evaluations of 
that behavior. Furthermore; there is no basis for comparinj^HBiH s 
behavior vyith that of his pc?<?rs. Are they also rcistless iipd dislracti- 
ble"? How much more "restless and distractibh?" is Bill than they are? 



PRINCIPLE 3: An observation record should be based on observable 
behavior. Inferences about thoughts, and feelings, 
which are not directly observable* and evaluative 
comments should be linked to a description of the 
behavior on which they are based. ^ 

, PRINCIPLE 4: Quantitative statements about whether an individual 
studen^^haves in a particular pattern more or less 
than peer$ should be referenced to observations of 
peer behavior made at the same time and place. 



Wyuld another obsc5rv(?r have agre(!d with Bill s teacher that he is rcrst- 
\css ami distracti^le? The question is hard to answer. What do(iS iht) 
teacher mean by restless and distractible"? Would it not help if the; 
terms were deifined heiforehand? 



PRINCIPLE 5: Descriptions of behavior should be phrased in terms 
that are welt defined. These definitions should be 
« communicated along with the description of the 

behavior. 

PRINCIPLE 6: Whenever possible, more than one observer should 
describe the same behavior. If this is not feasible* ob- 
server^ should practice together or test themselves 
against an expept standard tp avoid the inadvertent 
intrusion' of idiosyncratic bias into their observation 
records. < 

— ' " .. . ^ 

Principles 4, 5, and 6 are. ^ot easily. accomplished when the critical 
incident technique is us(!d. Bui this procedure for recording obsc^rva- 
Jions cart be ix more useful'source of information than the; example if 
Prinqjples l^STand 3 are applied. The following shows how the Scimple 



incident might read if the record uSg wire made as the incident un- 
' folded, the time intervals were noted more frequently, and evaluative 
terminology was avoided. 

10:30: Class doing iflath s^atwoxk. 

10:33: Noted Bill lookirig up from work, drumming with pencil 
oh desk, ' ;) . # ' * 

. 10:35: Bill turns 90® from front and leans toward Mary's desk. 

He turns back and look^^jiown at work when I look at him 
\. and frown! y^'^' , : 

10:38: {Had been busy helping George kt . front vof r(Jom for 
^ several minute^.) Bill has turned toward Mary again and 
is saying something I cannot hear to her while he looks at 
her paper, Mary tries to turn her back on him and mdves- 
her paper over to the other side of her desk, pill spokes her 
back with his pencil. Mary slaps back at Bill who yeite ou> 

that she is a *b j " and he doesn't want to see her paper 

^ anyhow. He is standing up now, and as I move toward 
him, he backs down the aisle, kicking at desks and chairs 
as he' goes. I point toward the door and he opens it and 
b^ks away down the hall toward Mr. Brown's office^ tell 
him to sit on the befltSh and go in to explain to Mr. wown . 
why he is there. When I come out again Bill is sitting on 
the bench but will not look at me or speak to me. I tell him 
he is to stay there un^il I come to get him. Bill turns away 
^ J . and says something I cannot hear,- * v • 

10:43: Back in^lass. There is some noise and talking going on as 1 
€ome into the room but tl\p studentsr tcirn back to^thSlr 
wOrk when I come in. - ♦ ' , 

This time, the teacher has given an docount of direct observations of 
' Bill's behavior rather than a statement primarily descrijjing reaptjons 

to that behavior. It is possible f^r teachers to write such a record if they 
' traijiiroemselves to observe, make brief notes at the time, arid write out 

a complete description of the incident as soon as possible after it oiccurs. 

However, the fundamental problem of .bias is difficult to eliminate. The 

'teacher/observer has selected an incident that sHf&ws Bill "at his worst/* 
, -^^Other prcjdedures can be used that take little if any more of the teacher s 

qffort fiyijd come closer to satisfying all, six prinA.iples of good observatioil 

practice, ' . 

♦fiEHAVIOR.^ME INTERVAL, ^ND FREQOENCY 

•V- ■ . ,"' 

The key variables to consider in planning an "observation system are 
the behavior patterns to be obsferved, the time interval in winch they 
are to be observed, and the frequency of ^hfeir occurrence. VVten ob- 
serving some behavior patterns, it mpy also be important to observe 



their duratioi), that is to say, hdw long a given occurrence lasts, but the 
specificatixjn of which, when, and how oftefi will cover most cases 
with which teachers are concerned. . ' 

It is best to begin with a very simple system. Since writing out-a nar- 
rative description of l^ehavior takes time, it should be decided in ad- 
vance that alt social behavior observed will be classified as eithei^'act- 
ing out ' or ^withdrawing." Most problem behaviors seem to cluster 
under one of these two labels. They are rather general terms but they 
can be defined by giVing specific examples. For example, acting out 
includes such behavior as hitting people or objects, yelling, making 
loud noises, and the like» whereas ivithdrawing includes turning away 
from others^ not speaking when spoken to, and the like, \f a teacher 
decides* to check a child only once a day for either kinc| of behavior, the 
time interval is one day! Thus, the observation record might consist of 
a sheet divided into two columns, one headed acting out behavior and 
the other, withdrawing befiavior, in fvhich a tally mark is entered for 
eaCh day the bfeliavior is oJbrved. Thte to^teftrf the tallies would be the 
frequency of occurrence of the behavior. Going b^ck to the critical in- 
cident example again, it looks as if a Tally mark would be placed in 
each column to record observations of BiH> behavior on that particu- 
lar day. ^ ^ 

Now, this system is very simple and limit JB^ but demonstrates all 
principles and has som^potential advanta^s over the critical incidelit 
method. The behavior of selected peers can be observed and recorded 
to provide a context for considering the relative uniqueness of Bill s 
.behavior. Observations can be checked against those of other obser- 
vers, thereby obtaining an estimate of inter-rater reliability, , 

As the system is refined some advantages are retained Tjy breaking 
down general behaviors into more specific behaviors and intervals 
^ into shoBter time units. Since number of behaviors multiplied by num- 
ber of intervals equals total possible frequency of r^c&mb^^e possi- 
ble frequency totals rapidly increase. Suppose the oCTmrm^or non- 
occurrence of three behaviors is recorded each morning and "each 
afternoon^ or twice a day. The total number of tallips possible in- 
creases from two ^tq six, a signal 1 increase ^o be sure, but a fact to keep 
in mind since each tally possibiltty presents a yes/no decision. How 
. many such^es/nb decisions on the occurrence of a particiilar behavior 
can a teacher manage each day? 12? ICK)? 500? At what pcnnt^s the iji- 
creaa^ number of tallies no longer useful^refinement of the oj^ser- 
vation record but only additional number? " ' . ' 

ilglierc is no definitive answer to the question. Each new problem to 
be solved irequires a reconsideration of the trade off between number 
of kinds of behavior to be roporded and length of the observation inter- 
val. As a practical matter, usefuLobservation records range #fom l to 
200 possible tallies per day for agiven individual. In the next sections, 
the general case will^^e discussed further and several specific obser- 
vation systems (hait^may serve agf examples will be reviewed: 
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VARYING TOT NUMBER OF BEHAVI^pXtTERNS AND 
INTERVALS 

i Many lists of behavior patterns are intended to be cxhaustive.'t^at is. 
to permit the d(>scription of all of an individual s behavior. For exam- 
ple, consider two of the better known behavior checklists; Quay and 
. Peterson (1967) and Walker (1968). If fhey are used as intcndecl. at 
time intervals of from several months to a year or more, the task of 
rcx^ording-tobservat'ions of an individual on a behavior checklist is not 
too difficult. But. if they are used on a daily or even weekly schedule. 

^ ' the checklist include too maiiy descriptors of behavior to make them 
attractive for teacher use. How can the observori task bo made 
simpler? ^ ^ 

Fjrst, the number of behavioral descriptors can be reduced. Gwod 
candidates for elimination are <?asy to find. First, eliminate those 
descriptors that are based on inferences from unspecified observable 
behavior, for^example, "moody." "unhappy." "depressed." "hostile." 
"hyperactive. .' Other groups of descriptors'which can be dropped art; 
those that are not relevant to the problem behavior of the particular 
student concerned. The task is made simpler by accepting a less com- 
plete description. In this case, the decision about which to drop and 
which to retain must be rcdonsidered with each new problem. The 

y . g?;n(n-pl rule is to^ive up the idea of an exhaustive list of descriptors 
and M) include only those of greatest usefulness. 

There are other ways to simplify the task. It has been noted that tht; 
actual -frequency of teacher disapproved behavior is always much 

• lower than the incidence of approved behavior. In as much as the 
necessity of making a tally mark add^ apppociably to the time required 
to make a yes/no decision. st)me observers record only thii frequency^ 

• ofaiisapproved behavior. Thus, since more time is spent working— 
"on task"— than not WOT kiijg—'^ff task"— tallies are "made for in- 

■ ^stances of off task behavior; since more time is spent "not hitting" than 
. '^hitting." a record is made of instances of hitting. The problem with 
such a-system is that it focuses the teacher s attention on^e student as 
a producef of disapproved behaviorand nfjly eclipse awareness of his 
or her m6re typicar*good" behavior. . ^ ^ 

' By climinatNJg behavior descriptors acco^tding tolpne or more of 
' . . ..thc^se rationales. Experienced observers have developed useful general 

* . systems that require the recording of the frequqlic^ of only a small 

* ' number of behavioVs. Fo^ced. by circumstances ^o choose only one 

•behavior to be observifd. and, defining it nt^gativeMio^minimize the 
' number of talftcs to be rcnJorded, a leacho? could selc-clvbeing 'off task" 
as the critical §eho(A social .bejiUvior. that is. no^ attending ^o one s 
work. Off task is defined as not looking af the assigned task. Deno and 
Mirkin (1977) suggested foiip critical social Jbehaviors to observe; "off 
task." **nOisc.'' "out of place," and -"ph^cal contact." 

.s<j ■ ■ ,■■ " 



Besides varying the numbcsr of behavior^ observed to change the 
difficulty of the obsi?rver s task, the length of time intervals for record- 
,ing can adjusted to fit the observer s availabUf time. As already 
noted, behavior checklists are cftmmonly usvxi to summarize observa- 
tions made over long irifervi^lsc hut they can also be us(^\ to cover intc^r- 
vals of any length. In practice, however, as the intervals become as • 
shopt as only a few secontfs. a point is reached at which only one 
behavior pattern can occur within an interval By using intervals of 2 to 
3 scjconds, then, an almost complete continuous record of the frequen- 
cy or rate of occurrence of an observed behavior can be obtained. But 
only skilled observers can maintain such a P(x;ord on more than a few^ 
•behavior patterns. Usually, teachers compromise by giving up the 
possibility of such a complete r(*5^rd in order to rcxluce cumber and 
make the task easier, and they accept the resulting loss of some infor- 
mation. How critical this loss may be can only 4)e cinswc^red in regard 
to a specific problem. * 

. ' Intervals of any length can be ustd. If data colkjction wilt continue 

♦ * for weeks or months, entering one tally for an (?ntire daily jcilass period 
is an* adequate r^;Of d for some behavior. As a gener^d rule, interv<ils of * 
fr^lm 20 seconds to 1 minute permit observers to record accurately the 

V Occurrence of several koy. behaviors arid meet most needs adequately. 

j4 Before turning tt) a more detailed study of some examples of pro- 
^ {.culure^ developnd for obsf^rving ^and r(K;ording behavior, the fnaiR 
ideas in this s(?c:tion will be reviewed. Figures 1 shows him to vary the? 
difficulty of Ihfj obser^^er's task and the ease of r(K:ording along l}ie* 
dimensions of inclusiveness and detail of descTiption. 

Following is a jeview of some pr/ijeedures that vary along these dimen- 
sions, beginning with those less difficult f(;r the teacher/observer to • 
use and preceding to some" of greater difficulty which have ftiatures 
that may recornmehd them for spgcial uses. 



•» CIc«Tipl(!((: (jirscriplion Partial dcscrlfition 

^ " , Short timc^ intcjrval Uynu liiTH?'int(?rval 

Mnrpf DiffKuih ^Z=i> • U^ss, Difficult. 

MonynM?havii)r iiatr- it?w nt?havu)r <:atiK 

* g()^i^^s . * gorins 

^ Fr(:qO(;nt (J<:(;urrrnt:f?.s Rare uccurrtmccs 

FIGURE^ 1: . Dimensions of InclusivenedfiMnd Detail of Description in the 

Observatiiin and Recording of Behaviors. ^ ^ 
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THE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES SEQUENCES ^ 

As mentioned previ^?usly» a behavior checklist nnay be regarded^s an 
V extensive list of behavior patterns that is completed by an ob^v^r as 
a summary record at the*end,of a relatively long periodof offeerv^tion. 
Such a checklist can b^vCoi^plet«d>rt}re frequently, daU^ or , hourly, 
. but it is extensive and includ^jpi^^ pattejrns t^at are riofintportant in 
an individual case, thus makm»it ini^ra«icdC^ paring the 

list down to a handful of behavfor patterns ^o fit each individual. Is 
there some way to make it more manageable? The following strategy jl^ 
has been used sucfcessfully. . \ 

1. Develop a list of social and academic behavior patterns. ' 

2. Arrange the items in an order based on a typical sequence of human 
development or a logical task hierarchy; in eith^ case the list will 

* move from basic.or simple behavior patterns to more complex pat- 
terns that incorporate additional elements. • 
* 3. St^rt at the beginning of the list and chfeck off the behavior patterns 
you obs'erve performed by the studdht yOu are rating. Eventually, 
you will reach a point on the list where the listed behaviors are not 
being demonstrated by the student. ^ ^ 

4. Choose the first five or six, missing bj^avior patterns as objeWes v 
for instruction and maintaiin a daily summary record of their perfor- 
mance by the student, only periodically checking his or heir skills 
agarnst the entire list, 

* ' This procedure has the work reducing advantages of a relatively ^ 
long time interval (school, day or class period) and relatively few 
behayiqr categories to be attended to at any one time while it retains 
the potential of an exhaustive description of desirable behavior shown 
by the student obsen^ed. ^ 
' * Such a procedure was developed by Braaten (1979). fo# use with 
\3everely disturbed adolescents in a school setting. Braaten's list in- 
cludes bphavior patterns that arc grouped into five general categoridT 
behavior, communication, socialization, academics, and counseling 
• , (^see Fi^urie 2). Teachers and their assistants move down each list dur- 
' ing the initial assessment, checking tht)se behavior patterns they have 
observed performed appropriately by the student 90% of the time. In- ^ 
struction is then directed toward student mastt|ty'of a target group pf 
• six behavior patterns in each category. Each afternoon, after the stu- 
..V dents have gone home, thq ipacheW assist ant team discusses their . 
, " behavior and makes a daily "^ord of whether a specific behavioral 
*# objective was shown "always/ / sometimes," or "never" by a given 
' student. When mastery is shown for a sufficient period of time, the 
\ mastered behavior is check^ off his or her list and attention turns to • 
the next missing behavior pattern. Thus, teachers observe ai)d record, 
the occurrence/nonoccurrence of approximal^ely 30 behavior patterns ^ 
for each student during each one day interval. Braaiten and his staff' . 

s- • * \ : f 
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FIGURE 2: lUuttrttive Low, Middle, and High Level Objectivee from tlie 
Bebaviortl Objectives Sequrace (Braaten, 19^). 



Behavior Araa (4S Obfecdvfts): 

Low (3): •*ro appear alert and able to focus on activities (not oxcssively 

tired, under the influence of drugs/or excessively hyper) . 

•\' 

Middle (32): To maintain self cont-rol and comply with established procedures 
in group situations (given classroom structure and verbal support 
by teacher; demonstrates abllTfy^to routinely work in ^groupU 
(Compar&to DTORF behavior goal B-19.) 

High (43): To accept and use support from mainstream Resources (demon- 
^ strate ability to function successfully independent of S^port 

from the outreach staff). * 

' V 
^ ^. " ■ 

Cominiiiilcatlon Area (42 Ob}ecrtlvet): . ^ 

' Low (3): ' To resportd appropriately to greetings and farewells front aduhs 
and peers without obscenities, put-downs. ignoring, etc. 

Middle (26): To spontaneously participate in group discussions. 

High (41): ' To verbalise desire and pljms for returning to the mainstream. 



Sociftliutioo AroA (46 Objective^: 

L9W (3): « To engage in organized solitary entertainment such as putting 
together puzzle, listen to music, etc.. with direction from teacher^ 
. ' • if necessary. (Gonvpare to DTORF socialization goal 8-3). 

Middle (34): To respond appropriately to positlj^e pec^ pressure. 

High (46); To s^onXumoml^ respond appropriately to negative, peer 
pressure. - * 



Acadtniic^ Area (48 Ob|ectivet): / 

Low (1): To ajfejnpt academic tasks assigned, with help.if needed. 
Middle (35): To work indei^endenHy on tasks for periods of 30 to 40 minutes. 
High (46): To complete aii kskigned tasks. , 



(corftirtued on next p^vge) 



FigUTe 2 (coatinued) 



CMMeliiig Area (49 Obiectives): 

Low (1): lo attend scheduled sessions. 

Middle (35): T» demonstrate abilijy to handle not getting his or hor own way 
by verbally acknowledging the fact and conforming to the deci- 
V ^ sidn. * 

High (44): To initiate goal setting for self.' 



found that this proccidure provides an important data base for their 
program, both guiding instruction and permitting- qyaluatiqn of 
program effectiveness. * 
Braatcn's procedure was developed during his adaptation of an 
.early version of the Developmental Therapy Objectives Rating Form 
(Wood and colleagues, 1975) to the characteristics of a specific group 
of students' and his program plan. Similar general lists have been 
developed by Hev^ett and Taylor (iji press) and Stephens (1975), Such 
lists are often used with intervals longer than single day: however. 
Braaten^^ procedure seems-best suited to providing the kind of obser- 
Nation data that are needed by teachers of students with special needs. 

FOUR CATEGORIES OF TEACHER CONCERN 

Dono and Mirkin (1977) illustrated another approach to developing a 
procedure that provides useful information to the teacher without re- 
quiring excessive time. Based on their, experiences as consultants to 
tectchcrs working with special students, they selected a group of only 
. four social be^iavior patterns that "fairly represent the 'categories of 
concern* for mpst classroom teachers" (p. lOt) As already mentioned. 
Deno and Mirkin defined the four negative patterns to make the recording 
of frequency of occurr^ehce less difficult: ".noise," "out of place." 
"physical contact," and "off task." They suggested that the target stu- 

* dent be observed initially lOlo 30 minutes each day for 5 to 7 days and. 

1 thereafter, as frequenjly as possible. The four categories are defined 

. as follows: 
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1. Noise: Any sounds, created by the child which distract either 
another student or the toachjcr from the business at hand. The 
noise may-be generated vocally (including "talk outs" or unin- . 
telligible st)unds) or nonvocally ("tapping a' pencil ' or "snap- 
ping fingers").* 

2. Out of place: Any movement beyond the either explicitly or 
implicitly defined boundaries jn which the child is allowed 
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movement. If the child is seated at liis desk, then movement of. 
any s6rt out of the seat is **out of place/* 

3. Physical contact or destruction: Any contact with another 
personl or another person's property which is unacceptable to 
that person. Kicking, hitting, pushing, tearing, breaking, tak- . 
ing. are categorized as physical contact or destruction, 

4. Off task: Any movement off a prescribed activity which does 
! not fall into one of the three previously defined categories. 

"Looking around." "staring into space." '^doodling,'* or any ob- 
servable movement off the task at hand is included. (Deno & 
. Mirkin, 1977, pt). 10M02) ^ . . 

Some teachers may find they can make such a record while teaching 
or carrying out other academic tasks. Most will find thoy will need the 
assistance of an aide, the principal, or a schodl psychologist. Deno and 
Mirkin suggested that this procedure be used to help spot critical areas 
of problem social behavior. More specific pinpointing of behavior pat- 
terns for change would then follow. 

Deno and Mirkin suggested recording behavi(>r continuously, that is, 
noting each occurrence of one form of the behaviors. Anyone wishing 
to make this system less difficoU to use could specify observation in- 
tervals of 1 minute or 30 seconds. The record would then consist of the 
number of intervals in which the behavior pattern was observed to oc- 
cur, a number that usually will be less than the actual frequency of oc- 
currences. For example. 




^Minutes 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5 th 


Total 


Continuous record 


// 


•/" 


/// 




I- 


7 


Interval record 


/ 


/ ■ 


/ 






4 



The observer's task is easier when a longer interval is used, but dctaHs 
are lost. 

THE PUPIL OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 

Previously, in this chapter, the desirability of limiting the actual obser- 
vation record to observable behavior while leaving inferential and 
yaluiog^atements to a discussion section of the record or bidding them 
as commentary wtis^^tressed. The thoughtful reader wfll have, noted 
that evaluative terms tend to creep into checklists and behavior pattern 
descriptions' such as those irientioned. "Noise/* in the Deno/Mirkin 
category system, fs / sounds which distract . . , /' (p. 101). 'Thysicai 
contact or destruction'" is ''contact which is unacceptable*' (p. 102). 
Intepretation of the terms underlined requires a value judgment by the ob- 
* server. ^ . . 
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-Records of the incidence of behavior patterns to which such irif ef en-, 
,tial }udgment8 have been applied should always be somewhat suspect; 
V because any inference reduces interobserver reliability; that is. two 
. observers usually will agree about the times they hear a atude^^^ speak 
t& a ckSflsmate but sometimes will disagree about whether the ver- 
balization was "po4Uivp".OT "rfegative" in intent. 

The Pupil Observation. Schedule (POS). a procedure developed by 
this author (Wood4973), has several categories th^t require observers 
to infer whether a student's intent is positive or negative. The POS per- . 
mite recording the occurrence of 13 categories of student behavior by' 
30 second intervals. The observer makes a check mar^ in the cell for 
each 30 seconds vihenever a behavior pattern occurs one or more 
, times during that Interval. This method, results in some loss of data, as 
illustrated previously, but after several observation sessions a satisfac- 
torily complete picture of student behavior can be. obtained. With this 
type of system.it is^customary to summarize the observations as per- 
centages (number of intervals in whicha behayior^was observed <o oc- 
cur/total number of intervals in the observation session). The percen- 
tages have been calculated on the illustrative POS form (see Figure 3) 
which shows the record for a 10 mimite observation session of twenty 
30 second intervals. ^ , 

Theilrst fgtir categories of behavior recorded 'on the POS can be ob-^ 
jectively defined: "on task." "at place,;; "object noise."" and "vocal 
noise." ("Off Task" is included so that Ihe obserirer alway8.will have 
to mark a student as "on" or "off task." thus marking off an Interval 
even if no other activity is observed.) "Nonresponse" toa be^hayior in- 
itiated by another is also a category that requires little mference from 
an observer. But "self Initiated verbalization." "responding verbaliza- 
tion" "gesture." and'"phj{sical contact" must be judged either "po4i- 
tive" or "negative" in intent. Some objectivity ofTecor'Bing has, been 
sacrificed in the interest of making the record more usefui. / 

Skill in the use of the POS takes only a little practice, jhe procedure 
requires the observer, to be free of other responsibilities, htjwever. It 
has been used successfully by resource or consulting teacherar as part 
of their assessments of problem behavior in regulaf classrooms (Rar- 
din. 19718). Rardin supplemented the jiupil categories by addiiig five 
categprifes of teacher behavior: control, organize, discuss, demorfstrate, 
and describe. She also provided space for recording if the "teacher at-^ 
tends positively, negatively, or not at .all to the garget student during 
each interval. a ' 

Teachers- seem to find the inrfpimation recorded on the POS and 
similar schedule useful in helping them to think about strategies for 
'\nanaging problerfv behavior. - V 

*, The POS provides a more complete and continuous record of ob- 
served behavior than the Behavioral Objectives Sequence, biit in it#elf 
lacks the definite. implications for instructidn that the Behavioral Ob- 
jec%e Sequence provides. The* purpose of the POS is to^ive a more 
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^ ^way from desk 
Ofaject generated noise 
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Vocally generated noise 
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^Positive selMnitiated verbalization 
Positive responding verbalization 
Positive gesture or expression 
*Po8itiy,e physical contact 
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Time: 10:15 - i0:25fa.in. ' ' v. . 

Activity: Arithmetic peribdi. Teacher is demonstrating problem solutions 
at chalkboard., Students are vojunteering ar^ers and r^apond- 
:lng to teacher qufestlphs*. 

Datt: }2l3l7i ^ ' -.^ 

Kooiii> 203 : CSirade 5 j Mr. 9. ♦ 



Student: G.N. • A^ge 41-4 
> 



/ 



nGURE^: PupltOb^ervatlonMedulfCWood. 1973). 
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global picture of the student's functioning^preliminary to focusiivg in' 
\ * on specific behavior pattefns of interest. The POS record covers a 
wider range of behavior than the Dcno/Mirkin fowr cate^gory pro- 
- cexiure and includes MXccord of positive as welt as negative behavior. 
HoVever, it requires somewhat more skill from the observer a*d can- 
^not be tilsed by A teacher who sirriuTtaneousIy carrying on ipstruc- 
* tion. By now. \t sbpuld be clear that 'observation ' can be shtipcid to fit 
one's needs, skill level, and time scheduler. * • ' . 

ADDITIONAL DjjFA THAT MAKE§ THE OBSERVATION RECORD 
^MOREtJSEFUL " * ^ 

/ ' f * . " ■ * ' • 

When it is-^pplied by a {5racliced observer (Schoggcm, 1964), the narra- , 

tive record procedure prcJduces a very complete rcicord of behavior in 
a>nt(^xt that is relatit^ely unbiastxl by preconceived categories. 
Descrip^n can be kept well separated from inference most of the time* 
although it would be false to claim that subtle observer biases do not 
^ , influence what goes into the record. HoWever, the full narrative pro- 
ajd>ire is'^difficult and time corrsummg to use, and a narrative! rcjcord is 
Qot nec(»ssarily the most usftful kind of observation record for the 
teach(?r. H(i^ can orje restore;, to the observatioa r(?cbrd, as much as 
p<)ss*iblo of the-contc^xt captured in a complete narrative record? 

The fir^t st(?p is to prepare a britif narrative description of the 
classroom environment, the activity bein^ carried oh, and the; charac- 
teristics of the students and teachers (i.e., age. s()x, soci()e?conotYiic 
status, and skiW .levels). Observation records should hv made of the^ 
, ^ behaviors of a random selection oT the targc^t stftdent s same sex-peers. 
A common procedure is to alte^rnate observations of jhrj target jJtudent 
1 and individuaj/pecirs; that is.^)bserve the targ()t student for 5 minutes, 
peer cmc fof^njinutes, the target student again for 5 minutes, peer two 
for" 5 minuffjs. and so forth, S^idyingisuch a rckiord h(jlps one to judgCJ 
how *'normal" the; target student's- behavior is. As afiready mentioned* 
Rarciin found i| helpful to incjude a partial r^:ord of fhe teacher s 
beoiavior on {he POS form to add to the picture of the social W^Havior* 
context of. the sfudont s behavior. 

Although the addition by Rardin is a st^irt at looking at social inlerac- 
Won in the classroom, the observatiqn procedures described in this 
chapter have tended to focus on the in^vidual student. Recording in- 
teraction is more difficult but, asv Strain, Cooke, and Appolonni (1976) 
have pointed out, interaction data add much to an obseFvat4on record. 
As an observer gains in^ skill, he or she finds ways to add. important 
not(JS on social interaction to the record* by annotation or m]t>dification 

of the form being used. * ^ " — ^ 

* • • • - ^ 

* USING OBSERVATION ^PDRDS 

A variety of^rocedure?s to guide observafion and make a record of 
what is observed .have -been, described in this chapter. How does a 



, ' teacher decide which procedurc'is most appropriatt^for a specific pur- 
i ' pose? Some teachers' may prefer to adapt the same basic prdcedtire to 
meet^very ^leed; but in general, it is betfer to master several different 
approaches s^o as to have a range of fchoices when seeking fpi;the "best 
fit," Her^ are some possibilities. .'^ ' - 

Streening dnd Initial Astessment ~ 

Observa|Lion is an important tool for use in answeriji^he. first qucs- 
^ * tion to be considered when a teagher begins to be ''disturhad" by a stu- 
dcnt> behavior How Sflecificariy can the disturbing feiavior be 
, described?, eiareful description n\i\i\ prcx;ede decisions abput when nncf 
' how to intervene. Brief narrative notes taken after the occurrence of "criti- 
.cal incidents" Can hv. of help in pinpointing the problem, but early us(? of 
the DE^no/Mirkin "four catc*gory" procedure or some form of the Fupil'Ob- 
servation Schedule will provide data on ''typical ' as well as problem 
behavior. Both should be considered. Use of these procedures can and 
, probably should be relatively informal at this stage. 

After teachers begin to feel more certain about what the behavior is 
that disturbs them, the next important question can be addressed: Is 
the behavior sufficiently disturbing *to the student., the group; or the* 
teacher to warrant planful intervention? Most problems will respond 
4o good classroom management procedures; many are transient and 
seem to be "ouigrownv without spe^cial attention. Is tl^e teacher certain 
this is one of the small plumber that requires a special plan? If, a deci- 
sion ig ntade to proceed to a more formal assOssment. prior parental 
permission must be sought and other due process requirements ob-' 
snrved. ' , . • . ^ • 

Formal Asaessment and ti|e I^ilvelopment of the lEP 

The system^atic observation procedures that hav(^ been described 
hpTO are appropriate fgr -j||e at this stage of the intervf!nti^)n process 
as well. But, now, procedures such as the D(?velopmental Therapy Olx- 
joctives Rating Form (DTORF) and Behavioral Objectives Sequence 
(BOS) b(K:ome particular lj( useful. Too often teachers wait to use these, 
procedures until the student has been placed in a special setting. Since 
the reRitionship between changes in settings and changes in behavior 
is yyell known, it would seem, apfjfopriate^o rate iHtudent s behavior 
on sucfr scales in the situation where th£; probh^m was first observed 
as well liQ later, in new or different situations. SueJi a "double 
• * baseUne** .provides both a hefpful summary of the stu'dcml's original 
status and appropriate oBjectives for tbe early stages of interv^rntion 
* when a detailed plan has not Ifeen worked out. i 

Monitor Progress ^ ' . 

/ ' Sevferar methods for obtaining frequent Independent obs(?rxatiolTs of 
pupil behavior have "been described earlier^ Data from such observa- 

^ ' ' 7; ^ ^ '93 9^ 
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tions can be readily summarized on charts or graphs (Deno & Mirkin. 
1977). Thus summarized, the data permit ongoing evaluation J¥ the in- 
tervjsntlbns introduced, to guide the social development of the target 
stukent and provide the basis for thoughtful program decisions Such 
' u^is described by,Deno and Mirkin (1977) as "data based" program 
niodlfication." * - ' 

i ! ■ 

btto^miniiis What to Cbaitge When Prctgrttt Dots not Occur 

^'intervention plans are usually focused on a small range of student 
behavior, for example, being on task 'or responding appropriately to 
social greetings by others. By .thus narrowing the focus, teachers tend 
to lose sight of the "total person." While one response to a student's 
lack of prog'ress may be to change.the intervention plan while continu- 
ing to focus on the target behaviors, another might be to take a step 
back, and look at the student's behavior more generally, as in the 
/ • earliest stages of assessment. Focusing on targets or objectives from 

, ' ' the DTORF or BOS lists may be preventing teachers from noticing that 
; ' individual student mighf- respond better if approached in a com- 

pletely different manner. Going back to the use of a general observa- 
tion procedure like the POS may help teachers to reorjent themselves 
and develop new plans, that are a better fit than the old. 

' Evifiii^tion ' . f • 

a The advantages of using charts and graphs to sutimtrize observation 
data have alf eady been mentioned in the discussion of methods for • 
monitoring progress. Such data summaries can also be useful for pur- 
poses of^rogram or Individual progress evaluation. Data from DTORF 
or BO^ type sequences can be summarized in terms of specific 6bjec- 
tivea mastered by individual students or nuriiber of objectives 
mastered by a groVp during a specified time period. In th^ present 
' period of tight education budgets, the teacher or program director who 
can preseiit such data to explain and justify a program gets a positive 

response from program re&'iew boards. . ^ • 
' • • . * ( 

SpieWSUtttttoni ' 

. ^. This discussion of .observation procedures to be used for specific pur* 

' ^ pose's has stressed systematic . interval recording and hierarchical. 

checklists as more useful than narrative 'records for the classroom, 
teacher. However, some special educators work in situations .wh?re 
narrative records are' used \^ others and they are expedted to opmment 
' on them. .for;example, hbaring in tourt proceedings or welfare actibW 

In reviewing the r.eports of others, tethers should keeip'i'n mind m€ 
\ * . .' -ajmaients atfSuit the strength* and weaknesses of suc^ 

iiaking their "town presentations, they should be ready to explainAvhy 
the procedures they use are appropriate for educational purples. 
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CONCLUSION • ' 

Salvin (1976) argued In a rMent Jgue of the EducQtional Researcher, 
the oT^inion journal of ^AmeMlon Educational Research Associa- 
tioii, that special educatiofl^ograms have demonstrated much greater 
potency as* interventions fosWiPing the development of students in part 
-because of their attention to establishing a foundation of data gathered 

* through systematic observatioh on whifch jo balie program planning 

• and decision making. Whether the Instructional ptogram is structured 
according to the model set forth, by Deno and Mirkin (1977). Wood 
(1973). Stephens (1975), Hev^rett and Taylor (in pressj/White and Har- 
in^ (1976)» or any of a number of other curf Iculum developers, its im- 
plementation should be guided by analysis of systematically collected 
information aboM student behavior. 

Several years of experience have convinced me thaf systematic ob- 
servation is the best procedure available to the teacher who wishes to 
gather useful information on the social behavior tJf students, the pro- 
cedures may seem awkward and time consuming at first but. with 
practice, they become easier to use. However, the conv^icing argu- 
ment is made by fhe observation records themselves, Good teachers 
find them useful enough to be worth the extra effort^it may require to 
gather and maintain the data they contain. Good teachers are those to 
whom Slavin's praise is awarded. 
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